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ge” NOTICE. 
THE MUSICAL WORLD CONCERT. 


Will take place on 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 14th, 
At the 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
Tickets will be forwarded from the Office to those subscribers 
only, whose names are registered in the books as having paid 
their subscription up to Christmas next. 


JENNY LIND TESTIMONIAL. 


Tue following letter, taken from the Times of yesterday, 
relates to a proposition lately set on foot to do homage to 
the Swedish Nightingale. The purpose of the intended 
tesimonial will be learned from the letter itself :— 

To the Editor ef the “‘ Times.” 

“‘ Sir,—I have just observed an advertisement in your paper headed as 
above, the purport of which, it seems, is to present Mademoiselle Jenny 
Lind with a “ national mark,” in token of the subscribers’ admiration of 
this Lady’s talents as a singer and purity as a woman. Yielding to none 
in my appreciation of this excellent vocalist’s musical talent, and having 
no reason to doubt of her moral character, I cannot but think that 
Mr. Lumley has already offered a not inadequate remuneration for the 
one, and that really there is nothing at present calling for ‘a national 
mark” in the other. Is it seriously meant to be affirmed that a young 
person in the position of Medemoisel!e Lind cannot conduct herself with 
propriety for six weeks without meriting a ‘national mark? Or, on 
the other hand, is the stage so degraded in point of morals as to require 
this oblique admonition? For my own part, whether as respects the 
individual or her profession, 1 cannot conceive a more left-handed com- 
pliment than “noblemen and gentlemen” are here invited te ‘‘co-operate” 
in paying Mademoiselle Lind and the Italian Opera. The truth is there 
is a mania for testimonials, and a great demand for hon. secretaries of 
elastic avocations. One would suppose a pressing necessity of 
exchanging one of the fairies’ rooms “full of silver and gold” against 
another equally crammed with “ rich plate and jewels.” Here we have 
recently had a testimonial to Mr. Hudson, because he has made his 
fortune by railroads, and (I pressume) been of irreproachable morals 
during this financial operation; and now we are to have a Jenny Lind 
testimonial, because this meritorious young artiste has made 5,0001. this 
season, and not viclated propriety in the course of the entire two months 
she has passed in London. Should we not have one to Prince Albert, 
to reward him for marrying our Queen and refraining from outraging 
public decency? If this “communication” is of any use the hon. 
secretary who is inviting co-operation in this absurdity, I need hardly say 
he is heartily welcome to it. , 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Democxitvs.” 


We agree with every word of the writer, and are sure no 
rational individual would for one moment think of subscribing 
to such a testimonial, As well might the public be called on 
to subscribe to a testimonial for Jenny Lind because she has 
grey eyes and light hair. 








SEQUENTIALISM. 
An old: and valued correspondent, « convert to the new 
system of musical notation above named, has requested us to 








insert the following, apropos of some recent publications of 
Mr. Wallbridge, the inventor. We do so with pleasure 
premising that we have not yet paid sufficiently serious 
attention to the system to form any opinion pro or 
contra. 


The Sequential singing Manual; Vocal Exercises on the Sequential 
System. London: Phonetic Depdt, Queen’s Head Passage, Pater- 
noster Row. 

The sequential system of music is the proposition of Mr. Arthur 
Wallbridge, and was first published in 1843. We have more than once 
noticed this subject during its development. Mr. Wallbridge now con- 
siders the system to be complete, and these clear and exceedingly cheap 
publications on singing are, if we mistake not, the first works intended 
for the use of teachers. No musical person can for a moment doubt that 
they offer great advantages, particularly to instruction in popular class 
singing, all songs being rendered by the sequential methed alike easy of 
execution, and all in fact having been acquired when the proper singing 
of one of them has been gained. The sequential system, however, is not 
only applicable to singing, but offers as striking facilities to performers 
on instruments—every difficulty arising from keys and modulation, being 
swept away by the adoption of a fixed scale of twelvesounds. When the 
performer, therefore, has learned the places on his particular instrument 
of the twelve figures which denote the chromatic scale, he has learned 
everything. He has only to play what he sees before him, the figures 
never being altered by the influence of clefs, or of flattening and 
sharpening. The lucid appearance of scores on the sequential system 
must be obvious to all. A musical reform which is so radical as to be 
a reform of musical notation itself, has of course formidable difficulties to 
contend with, but we are inclined to back sequentialism against the 
difficulties. Mr. Henry C.Lunn, well known to the readers of the 
“« Musical World,” as the author of the “ Musings of a Musician,” has 
taken up the reform, and is working away at it in conjunction with 
Mr. Wallbridge. Nine two part songs by Mr. Lunn, in the “ vocal 
exercises,” seem to us—in so far as we can read them in their sequential 
dress, very good. The serious difficulty is the want of printed music in 
the new notation, but this may be gradually removed. In the meantime 
sequential ruled paper is published for the use of those who wish to 
translate from the old into the new notation, or to copy these translations, 
and a very full library of sequential music may be collected by the 
industrious in this manner. The objection to the sequential system, 
which we have seen made by some of our contemporaries, that it can do 
nothing unless its promoters can persuade all people to give up the 
old notation, is absurd on the face of it. Sequentialism, if it progress at 
all, will progress as a sect; small at first and gradually increasing. 

We must not conclude without mentioning that the system has been 
tested in London on a vocal class instituted by Messrs. Walibridge and 
Lunn. The progress of the pupils is said to have been “satisfactory 
beyond all anticipation,” other vocal classes, we are told, have also been 
established in the provinces. The sect has already begun to be formed. 


Thus we have obliged our correspondent by giving the 
impetus of our circulation to his ideas. Let us trust that he 
may find his enthusiasm not altogether baseless, 


MR. GEORGE BUCKLAND. 
(From a Correspondent ) 
rhis gentleman has been delivering a course of six lectures 
on ** Musical Characteristics,”’ at the Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool. They have proved in the highest degree successful. 
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As many as 1,500 persons having been present on one 
gscasion. The plan of Mr. Buckland’s lectures is one whieh 
enables him to introduce a great variety of illustrations, and 
this constitutes a peculiar charm in his performances, One of 
the local journals, the Liverpool Courier, thus writes of Mr. 
Buckland :—* His voice combines in an uncommon degree 
the great requisites of power and sweetness, and it has been 
trained by careful cultivation to a capability of giving effect 
to every variety of sentiment and emotion. He can alternately 
kindle in his auditory a glow of noble passion by his stormy 
vehemence, or melt them to tenderness by his touching pathos, 
or tickle them to “ mirth effuse”” by the irresistible drollery 
of his comic efforts ; while whatever be the mode of the lyre,” 
which he may for the time adopt, his singing and playing are 
alike characterised by the same good taste, perfect ease, and 
finished execution.” 





MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 

We lately announced the expected return of Madame 
Bishop to the metropolis; nay, her coming was inserted in 
our advertising columns, and the day named. We have now 
to announce, regretfully, that the charming artist is about te 
depart for America, having received such tempting offers from 
Brother Jonathan, as would be little short of madness to 
refuse. Madame Bishop, on her way from Ireland to London, 
was waited on, in Liverpool, by an American agent, who pro- 
posed to her an engagement in some of the United States, 
backed by such splendid and substantial offers, that the fair 
cantatrice, after some hesitation and a few demurrers, at last 
signed, sealed, and ratified. Madame Bishop sails almost 
immediately for America, and will not return to England, we 
believe, until next spring. Our gifted and highly-talented 
countrywoman takes with her our best wishes for her success, 
and our hopes, no less, that before next summer she may 
come back to us with powers unimpaired, and intellect as 
vivacious and captivating as ever. Madame Bishop has no 
less the good wishes of all who happen to know her than she 
has ours; for a more unassuming person, for one of her talents 
and reputation, it is impossible to find. The success of the 
great artist in America cannot be doubted. The Yankees are 
not so indifferent to artistic singing as they were some years 
ago, and unless they have ears and hearts dull as Erebus, they 
cannot be insensible to the exquisite art and delicious voca- 
lization of our English Prima Donna. With right good will 
we say to Madame Bishop, “ Joy speed your travel, and 
success crown your efforts,” 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Tue Series for 1847 has come toaclose. The seventh 
Concert, on Monday, the 7th instant, presented the following 
programme :— 

PART I. 
Sinronta in C. Minor (No 5.) . ; ° . Haydn. 


Recit.—“ Abschenlicher,”’ ‘ _— 
Agia.—“ Komm, Scteoe,” |S Madame Knispel (Fidelio) . Beethoven. 


paren. —Fiste, Sig. Ciardi 4 ; , « Ciardi. 

BCT.“ Si Kommt es Klopft,”’ Herr Pischek : ‘ 

Arta.—“ Komm du Gusse Brant,” } craton) Lindpatniner 

Overturer.—Der Freyschutz ° : . . Weber. 
PART II. 


SinrontaA.—Eroica ; A “ ° ° « Beethoven, 

Duetro.— “Du bist. die Stiitze,* Madame Knispel and Mhhul 

- Herr Pischek (Joseph) . e 2 . sayy 
ECIT.—“ Wie nachte,”’ ; 

Ania." Alles a Madame Koni: pel (Der Freyschutz) Weber. 

OverTugE.—Anacreon . é « Cherubini. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa, 





The Eighth and last, for the present season, came:off on 
Monday evening. The seleetion was as follows :— 
PART I. 
Styronra in C, No 6. : ° ° ° . Mozart. 
A1r.—“ Jours de mon enfance” Madame Dorus 5) } Herold 
Violin Obligato, M. Sainton (Le Pre aux Clercs) 


ConcrrTo in E minor, Violin, Herr Hellmesberger . . De Beriot. 
Recit.—Camilla hier” R 
A1r.—Du die mit holder ” } Herr Pischek, (Zampa) » Herold, 


OverTuRE.—Leonora P e ‘ ; - Beethoven. 
PART II. 


Overture.—The Naiads . W.S. Bennett 


Recit.—‘“‘ Du village voisin” 2 Madame Dorus Gras } he 
Air.—*‘ Dés l’enfance ” 5 (Le Serment) ‘ 
SINFONIA PASTORALE x P < - . Beethoven. 
Dur:1to.—*‘ Crudel perché,” Madame Dorus Gras and } Sesart 
Herr Pischek (Le Nozze di Figaro). es 


OverturE.—The Ruler of the Spirits “ C. M. von Weber. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

As we propose to offer some general remarks on the season, 
in our next, we shall refrain from commenting on the above. 
Suffice it that the room was crowded on both occasions, and 
that the two last concerts, both in regard to selection and 


performance, were among the best of the season. 





SPINOSA, HIS MERIT, AND HIS DEFECT. 

Ir now the whole thinking of Spinosa bloomed, as if in- 
spired in the simply sublime intuition that all the infinitely 
individual, as it appears to the sensuous consciousness, is 
nothing, and can do nothing in itself, but that it lies eternally 
comprehended and ordered in the essence of the Deity, so 
that all external discord and all warfare, even that which 
appears to us as evil, is already internally arranged and solved, 
and does not quit the deepest concord; and as this view is, 
at the same time, the only source of true knowledge and of 
happiness, properly so called, for the human mind, since from 
that arises the really understanding (verstehend) love of God ; 
if from this proceeded, at the same time, his almost orientally 
profound doctrine of the eternity of the human soul in God, 
because it has been a spark of that love with which God in 
his infinity loves himself—what can we say was wanting to 
him in the most profound and inspiring knowledge, but just 
this—that being overpowered, as it were, by that intuition ; 
partly, he was unable to lead it from its abstract universality 
into a dialectically developed conception, so that God remained 
with him a mere abstract infinite, contrasted with an equally 
abstract infinite, which is only posited (gesetzt) in him, but is 
by no means deduced from the idea of him ; partly he never had 
a living comprehension of concrete reality, in its peculiaressence ; 
his explanation of its individual forms and phenomena being, 
beyond all measure, scanty and abstract. And if others con- 
stantly admire in him the consistent thinker, we would rather 
recognise in his philosophy the profound heart, which has not 
yet, in a scientific form, found a perfectly elaborated expres- 
sion adequate to its conception, and, according to our opinion, 
all thé reproaches which have been made against Spinosa’s 
doctrine—and in matters of detail, unquestionably, with great 
justice— may have their foundation in that unsatisfactory, nay, 
defective treatment, which kills by its abstract character, 
while the inmost mind (or spirit) of the man, his all-pene- 
trating intuition appears to us extremely living—nay, sublime. 
He has certainly never been able to elevate himself scientifi- 
cally to the conception of an individual unity and true per- 
sonality, on which account, he was likewise able to comprehend 
no personal immortality, but only an abstract eternity of the 
soul in God, who with him was likewise abstract, and darkly 
infinite. But unsatisfactory as all the explanations of the 
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individual phenomena of the corporeal world, and of gon- 
sciousness (especially in the second and third books of the 
Ethics) may appear, they, nevertheless, contain a certain 
formal fundamental truth; nay, like enigmatically mysterious 
expressions, often comprise a deeper meaning within them- 
selves. 

* * « 

But, taking all together, in Spinosa plainly appears the 
great law of all scientific elaboration, namely—that the 
abstract universal must everywhere be the first, the funda- 
mental, from which, as a firmly-closed germ, the concrete 
determinations can first develope themselves. Thus does he, 
in our opinion, always remain that common assembling-point 
(sammel-punct) of modern philosophy, from whence united 
investigation would have to seek a deeper foundation, and to 
develope itself more richly. 

[The above, which is translated from J. H. Fichte’s 
Beitrége zur Charahteristik der neuern Philosophie, is offered 
for the consideration of those who have a notion that a certain 
old writer named Spinosa was an Atheist. We should inform 
them that J. H. Fichte, who is a son of the celebrated 
J. G, Fichte, and is now living, stands in remarkakly good 
order with the most orthodox divines of Germany.] H. R. 





@ Treatise on the Affinities’ of Grothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 


Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodore Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg, 


CHAPTER 1I,—SECTION III. (continued from page 393). 
THE IDEA OF THE “ AFFINITIES” IN ITS ORGANIZATION. 

Tue knowledge of a work of art so much the more deserves 
the name of knowledge the more it is able to justify its object in 
itself ; and the work of art is so much the more genuine and of the 
greater depth, the more purely it reflects those elements of its 
subject-matter, which are conditioned by the thought, the more 
vividly and determinately its organization shews itself in its leading 
features as a flesh and blood manifestation of the thoughts which, 
independently of such manifestation, were true in themselves. If 
then anything can lead to the abolition of powerful and deeply 
seated prejudices, it is a method which first seeks for the form 
(adequate to the conception*) of the moments which lie in the 
very subject-matter, and endeavours to bring them forward by 
themselves. If now these relations of the thought are also found 
in the work of art itself, embodied into a living existence, we have 
a proof for theinternal reason of them. Let us try this cause with 
the work before us. We recognise the fundamental idea of the 
work, which we have to develope, to consist in this :— Zhe “Affi- 
nities” manifests in the form of art the mystery of marriage in its 
highest conception as first attained by Christianity. It developes, 
by the organ of free poetical fancy, the eternal truth of the in- 
violable substantial power of the moral spirit of marriage, the 
triumph of its invisible force, the soil of which is solely and alone 
the heart (gemiitht) and the deepest necessity of our moral 
nature, over every enemy, however powerful, who raises himself 
against it in the same field of the heart. 

We need fear no contradiction when we utter the thought: a 
thing is only so far power as it displays itself as such. Power 
always presupposes an energy to overcome opposition ; it first 
appears actual and real by a victory over the obstacle which strives 
to maintain itself against it, and, therefore, to reduce it to im- 
potence. The greatness and energy of the power, therefore, 
naturally rises with the strength of the enemy who turns against it, 
and by the instigation of whom it is again restored. it is the 
moment of a regained position which first, in truth, shows us as 





, * Begriffsmiassig. 
+ Gemiith is not exactly the heart but the seat of affection in the mind as dis- 


tinguished from the intellect, Indeed it is the actual el t i i 
Only express by the symbol, having no proper word. Translator. on 








power, that which first awakened in us only the possibility of 
strength. Every power, therefore, produces itself for our conscious- 
ness out of a movement in which it attains itself out of contradiction 
and struggle, and gains itself as a result thereof. But, since the 
consciousness, which the power awakens in us, of its importance 
and strength, necessarily depends upon the force of the contra- 
diction, the stubbornness of the opposition exactly serves to compel 
the power to quit the repose it has maintained, and thus to manifest 
its essence. 2 

This conception remains the same if we have to do with the in- 
visible moral power, which only exists for our thought and mental 
representation.* Its roots are alone in the consciousness and the 
heart (gemiith), In this field, therefore, the power will manifest itself 
exactly by this, that the storms, which have threatened to loosen 
these roots, or inclined to tear them out of the heart, only serve to 
manifest their strength and to confirm us in the certainty, that they 
have completely grown into their soul. If a voucher is necessary 
any where it is here. Thus can the consciousness of moral sub- 
stance be otherwise produced in us than in this way—that one 
experiences in one’s self, its strength triumphing over hostile 
agitations, and this victorious activity is revealed to others also, 
just by an adversary who is watching for every weak point, and is, 
therefore, the more formidable. By what means alone can marriage 
manifest itself to us asa moral power? Certainly by the victorious 
force which it exercises over that power which is tending to destroy 
it, and brings it into a danger the more pressing because it (the 
hostile power) does not deliberately design this end, does not, there- 
fore, show itself as an open adversary but rather as a spirit of the 
earth (erdgiest) digging on secretly and invisibly, undermines the 
ae and shakes the whole edifice, which is ‘bound upon it. 

very enemy is the more powerful, the more invisible his approach, 
the more he is himself akin to the sphere he endeavours to shelter. 

Marriage rests upon love, upon feeling as its binding power—not 
the freely fluttering unbound feeling, which only delights in its own 
pleasure, but the feeling which voluntarily limits itself for some- 
thing higher, for a common end—therefore the moral feeling. This 
no more desires the law of the individual heart but an universal 
law‘ which because it rests on a renunciation on the part of the 
unrestrained feeling, because it is a product of the individuals, who 
mutually combine for a spiritual unity, is of a moral nature, and, 
therefore, renders feeling and passion moral. Free and exalted 
above all reflection and legitimacy of the understanding as is the 
issue-point of marriage, so is it, nevertheless, only through the 
discipline of the originally unfettered feeling, and in the service of 
a higher unity, a moral force. Whatever, therefore, plays into its 
circle transforms itself at once into a moral quality, exalted above 
caprice and mere natural determinateness—a quality which, without 
interruption, arranges itself as a moment in the realization of the 
moral mind (or spirit). 

The feeling, thus rendered moral, has, therefore, in marriage 
taken leave of the power of the heart (herz), which makes itself 
an unlimited ruler over us, and, as it were, again flings us into the 
arms of the natural power of passion, for which we have reserved 
ourselves for the sake of the moral mind (or spirit). ‘This con. 
sciousness of a voluntary and mutual resignation for the realization 
of the moral idea, and that this idea can only be brought into 
existence through this self-limitation (inseparable from it) of an 
union, not temporal and finite, but in itself infinite and eternal— 
this consciousness then constitutes the moral strength of marriage 
—only from it does marriage take its weapons for self-preservation. 
If the moral consciousness does not work out for itself the arms 
for its own defence, neither will any external power be able to 
draw the sword for the security of marriage. The validity, thege- 
fore, of this moral institution depends on the consciousness 0 
worth, in the knowledge of its absolute importance. If this con- 
sciousness is weakened, if marriage by the decomposing reflection 
is designated as a limitation from which one must, properly speaking, 
withdraw one’s self, from which the mind (or spirit) must rescue 
itself for its own sake, then is the reverence for the moral power 
of marriage already dissolved, the edifice of itself starts from its 
joints, and the moral substance falls powerless to atoms. The real 





* * Vorstellung,”’ another of the words, for which though exceedingly common 
in Germany, there is no precise English equivalent.—Transiator, 
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ower which marriage exercises, the victories which it gains for its 
integrity, depend then, as we have shown, only on the consciousness 
of its power and on the depth with which this has engraven itself 
on the heart. The faith, in its moral power is its energy; the 
reverence which it forces from the heart, when struggling against it, 
is also that real power which crushes the adversary. 

It results from what we have said that only so far as marriage is 
esteemed by the individual as a moral power, as something sub- 
stantial, can the battle be waged on the side of the heart (geniith) ; 
for if it is to those who have entered into it nothing essential, if it 
appears to them only as a contingent union, then every re-action 
of the feeling against it, is certain beforehand of its dissolving 
effect; nay, strictly speaking, a contradiction of the individual 
with himself is not conceivable in this sphere. 

Man, therefore, feels afraid to dissolve such a connection only 
so long as it isto him more than a connection produced by human 
caprice ; he, therefore, struggles against a feeling and an inner 
power which peril this connection, only so far as he considers the 
region in which he lives, and to which he has voluntarily attached 
himself as a member, as higher than himself. Only as long as in 
marriage he recognizes a substantial power for his consciousness, 
will he guard against the merely individual, in which he finds his 
own subjective satisfaction, and from resigning himself to which he 
is only prevented by the awe he feels for his own better knowledge. 

Above we recognized the nature of marriage as consisting in 
this : that in it the individual feelings, the passion of the heart, have 
purified themselves to a moral affection, and that, consequently, it 
excludes every feeling, appearing in the form of passion, by which 
the moral unity of the mind is destroyed. Since love, while it 
constitutes the ground of marriage, wholly directs itself to the ex- 
hibition of the moral mind (or spirit), so does every feeling for 
another being, which appears in the form of passion, therefore of 
a natural force, which immediately rules us, come forward as the 
peculiar enemy, nay, as the most dangerous demon of marriage. 
Whatever takes in us the character of a natural force so completely 
rules us, that we are subjected to it, without any will of our own; 
it has set up its throne in us independently, nay in opposition to 
all reflection. Thus does a feeling acquire the demonic character. 
So far now as the man, on the one hand, is impelled by the feeling, 
which coming as a natural power, subjects him so as to deprive 
him of will, but at the same time cannot free himself from the 
moral substance ; nay, has the full feeling of its weight, but, also, 
of the oppressive burden of that heart-power—so far, we say, is 
man placed in a tragic conflict. The heart (gemiith) has: become 
the stage upon which the powers, just described, struggle fcr 
existence, and plunge the man into the most unhappy destructive 
conflict with himself, Here the fine words of Rahel* have their 
full justification, when she describes the tragic, as that, “ to which 
we must resign ourselves, which no wisdom, no prudence can 
destroy or shun ; to which an inmost nature drives, charms, lures, 
and inevitably leads and holds us; if this destroys us, and we 
remain sitting with the question :—* Why ? why is this inflicted on 
— ay = I = for this? why does all my mind and all my 
strength only serve for the purpose of com nding eeling 
on dln y re purp comprehending and feeling 

But if the man, whom the natural force of a feeling for a certain 
being, which is incompatible with the moral spirit of marriage, has 
so seized that he is drawn into this process as by affinity—if this 
man, is destroyed by the strength and demonic power, which he, 
without will, feels in himself, then is his fall, at the same time, the 
seal of the moral power to which he belongs by his consciousness ; 
for, the former only destroys him, because he cannot sever himself 
from the latter which is within him, because he cannot tear its roots 
from his heart, to allow the former purely and unrestrainedly to 
thrive, and to take delight in it. In the collision, which is raised 
to, the highest point, he is, therefore, properly destroyed within 
himself. The sun of the moral spirit shines into his inmost essence, 
he cannot controul its beams, but they have for him changed them. 
selves into a scorching glow, which dissolves his essence. The 
natural power of his fecling remains as the kernel impenetrable to 
the light of the mind (or spirit), and, at the same time, helps the 





* The wife of Varnhagen von Euse, whose letters, published under her Christia: 
or rather Jewish name of “ Kahel,”’ (Rachel) are highly celebrated, Translator. 








bedms -to go on condensing themselves to a renewed exertion. 
But, as the dark kernel does not melt, and the arms of light grow 
more and more dense, they at last seize the vessel itself, in which 
the process has been taking place. 

A conflict is only tragic when it leads to the exhibition aad 
triumph of a moral idea. If the individual falls before a substantial 
power, he has by his fall glorified that power and unveiled its 
significance for our consciousness. The more this conflict is placed 
in the heart the more its solution despises every external love, 
every external operation, so much the more powerful and pure are 
the effects, so much the more energetically does the spiritual power 
break forth from the annihilation of the individual. A more violent 
conflict cannot be conceived than that, which, as it were, divides 
man into two worlds—the conflict between the feeling which rules 
as a natural force, and that which penetrates him through the moral 
consciousness 

Since now in marriage, as the moral unity sprung out of the soil 
of love, the feeling is the form in which the moral spirit penetrates 
man, so, when the feeling for another individual in the shape of a 
natural force overpowers the individual, does this same marriage 
appear to him in the first place as a limitation. From the point of 
view thus taken in the feeling, the passion which seizes him for a 
being, in whom he completely loses himself, is perverted into the 
law of the heart, in oppositon to the feeling by human determi- 
nation and limit in marriage. On the point of view of unconscious 
feeling, this opposition, therefore, quite naturally divides itself into 
a divine and human kingdom. ‘The first appears to the feeling as 
something free, raised in us through a higher order of things, the 
last as something confined by human institutions. Thus does the 
conflict of the feeling present to the individual the position into 
which, by the means of the feeling, he is thrown. He feels 
marriage as a human boundary, checking the purest law of his heart, 
and restraining the manifestation of the highest Affinity. 


(To be continued.) 
*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. XL. 


Thou bid’st me not to love thee dear, when deep 
In the blue lab’rinth of those eyes Of thine, 
I see young Love with freshen’d glory shine, 
Joyfully waking from unwilling sleep. 
Thou bid'st me not to love thee, when thy lip 
Is press’d in warmest rapture against mine, 
When thy frame trembles with that fire divine 
Which both our hearts in ecstacy must steep. 
Oh, what are words in moments such as these 
When into nothing fades the world around 
When past and future seem but visions weak, 
When in the blissful present the heart sces 
An endless time—then words are empty sound, 
And lips are made to kiss and not to speak.—N, D, 








DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Haymarret.—The performances of the week have been 
The Love Chase and The School for Scandal, in which Mrs. 
Nisbett has appeared, and won the raptures of crowded 
audiences, with Temper played on the alternate nights. On 
Friday next Mrs. Glover takes her benefit. She plays the 
Widow Green in The Love Chase, and Miss Biffin in Popping 
the Question. Is it necessary to call the attention of the 
lovers of the legitimate drama to the duty imposed on them 
by the announcement of the benefit of this time-honoured 
actress, and superlative favorite of the public? We trust 
not. We say duty, because we think no supporter of the 
true drama, no lover of the purest and most faithful comic 
acting, no upholder of an old and respected favorite, should 
absent himself from paying his tribute on such an occasion. 
No; Mrs. Glover cannot but have a bumper benefit. 
Apetrut.—A most interesting three act drama, called, 
‘i:le Deeds, was produced at this theatre on Monday evening, 
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With the greatest possible success. The story is entirely 
homespun. A cabman finds a box containing some property 
ofa gentleman, and after some misgivings of his conscience, 
appropriates it to his use, being partly urged thereto by the 
necessities of a large family, and the superstitions of his 
mother-in-law. He retires to the country, and lives the life 
of a sporting gentleman. In addition to the money appro- 
priated by the cabman, there are certain documents in the 
box. These documents together with the box, the mother 
secretes in some out of the way place. A reward is offered 
for these documents. The cabman is in despair, when he 
learns that this loss involves the ruin of a wealthy West 
Indian firm. At last, the box is discovered, the cabman 
returns the documents, acknowledges his crime, and is 
pardoned, This is the chief plot. There is an under plot, 
which is, however, not very happily dove-tailed with the other. 
A West Indian Merchant, head of the firm, whose destruction 
was threatened by the loss of the paper found by the cabman, 
is desirous of having his two sons, whom he has not seen for 
a long period, wedded to the charming nieces of a fair widow, 
for whom he professes a sort of sneaking regard. The 
widow is a woman of the world, and knowing the Merchant 
to be wealthy, at once closes with the proposal. The nieces 
are delighted with their connubial prospects, and paint their 
lovers in hues as gorgeous as the tropical skies, whence 
they are being wafted. The young gentlemen arrive, when 
lo! they present, instead of the features of Adonises, the 
aspects of a couple of young Othellos. The ladies are au 
desespoir, At the same time, the account of the impending 
ruin to the Merchant, reaches their ears, and affords the widow 
an opportunity of declaring off her bargain. But thovgh 
wordly, the lady is honourable, and she passes unscathed 
through the ordeal. The nieces, however, refuse to have 
any thing to do with the young Othellos. The parts were all 
excellently sustained. Wright, was irresistibly droll as a 
penny-a-liner, who follows his friend the cabman, and attempts 
to console him, by scraps of literature, and philosophical 
apothegms. Paul Bedford, was cunning and grandiloquent as 
aturfite. O. Smith, played the cabman, with all his peculiar 
melo-dramatic powers, and Miss Woolgar was admirable as 
his affectionate and condoling wife. We must not forget 
Mrs. Yates as the widow. It was a capital performance. The 
piece was received with immense applause, and was announced 
for repetition every evening. 

Princess’s.—On Friday night, Macready took his farewell 
in King Lear. The performance was announced in the bills 
as by ‘“‘ Special Desire,” and by special desire it was, of a 
verity. An awning was erected over the entrance of the 
Princess’s from the door to the kerb-stone, and other inter- 
esting preparatious were exhibited inside the theatre. 
“Special Desire” and Her Majesty, or one of the Royal 
Family at least, being synomynous in theatrical announce- 
ments, much speculation arose as to which of the august 
personages condescended to honor Macready with a survey. 
Perhaps after all it might be none other than the Duke of 
Wellington, or the French Ambassador? Inquiries were 
made. It was neither one of the Royal Family, nor his 
Waterloo Grace. By special desire! Who could it be? 
Reader, would you believe it—it was Jenny Lind! Yes, it 
was the Swedish Nightingale who had come to hear the music 
of the Swan of Avon, interpreted by the only living artist, 
who could vivify with truth and beauty the divine strains of 
the immortal bird of poetic song. Bravo, Jenny Lind! We 
lay our humble homage at thy feet, for this display of taste 
and judgment, but, while we acquit thee of all pretensions, 








we cannot help feeling it a derogation to art, to make it 
appear that thou, who art but a twinkling luminary, compared 
with the sun of tragedy, wert performing an act of condescen- 
sion in visiting the theatre. Can such things be? Verily, 
the world is turned upside down, and the Millenium is at 
hand. The Jenny-Lindmania is too violent to last long. 
and we fear much, if the brain of the delicious artist be not 
turned, her reputation must suffer by this boundless and 
unmeaning adoration. 

On Monday evening, Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles 
Matthews commenced an engagement. They appeared 
together in Love’s Telegraph, and the Critic. Their per- 
formance in these pieces we have alluded to before. What 
does the Manager intend to do anent his operatic promises ? 
Where is Mademoiselle Nau, and Howard Glovers’s umquile 
announced Opera? Where is Edward Loder’s new work, and 
Macfarren’s ? and Echo answers—“ no where !” 

Frencu Piays.—The period of M. Bouffé’s short engage- 
ment is now rapidly drawing to a close, next week being 
announced as the last. This may in a measure account for 
the crowded houses we have had latterly, the public being 
eager to profit by his short stay to the utmost. There is a 
refinement in M. Bouffé’s acting which makes a second 
reading preferable to the first; and indeed, like the creations 
of all musical writers, the oftener we hear him the more 
attractive do his conceptions become. We do not know how 
it happens that parts written for great actors are usually those 
in which they succeed least; there is a heaviness in the 
accessories which prevents the developement of the main- 
spring itself, from the fact that too much is given to one, and 
too little to the others. Both the author and actor are 
cramped in their proceedings, and remind us of Sterne’s 
meeting with the Marchioness de F——, at Martini’s corcert 
given at Milan: the gentleman and lady both desirous of 
giving way flew from one side of the stair-case to the other, 
and at length ran their heads together, until one stood still to 
let the other pass. Perfect liberty of action is the great 
desideratum after all. Le Pere Turlutute is a piece of the 
description we have just mentioned, Both the materials and 
interest excited are very slight, although the old man is 
capitally pourtrayed by the great actor, his acting throughout 
never swerving for an instant from the character he has 
undertaken to represent. There is a sly, quiet irany in his 
reminiscences which told well on the audience, yet the piece 
hung rather heavily; too much of a good thing, even too 
much for M. Bouffé, is not too desirable. The contrary may 
be said of the Carotte d’Or, a very neatly written vaudeville, 
in which he plays the part of an old nobleman just returned 
from emigration, and whose highest ambition is to retain his 
customers and sustain the reputation of his bureau de tabac, 
known by the ensign of the Carotte d'Or. Unfortunately he 
is blessed with a wife, whose maiden name was Renard, and 
whose ambition prompts her to acquire honours for her 
husband, the Marquis. This divine Angelica, as he styles 
her, is the plague of his life, and at last succeeds in getting 
him appointed Captain of a Corvette, although the old man 
was never at sea in his life; but he destroys the effect of her 
machinations by throwing himself at the feet of the minister 
and transferring the honours, of which he avows himself 
unworthy, to an old lieutenant grown grey in the service, and 
whose son has fallen in love with a niece of his own. 
Angelica is of course furious, and threatens destruction to all 
around her, so that the old gentleman resolves to walk off 
without taking leave, having previously united the lovers and 
disposed of his business. The piece was excellently played 
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by all the parties. M. Bouffé was delightful as the ever 


polite, although slightly sarcastic, old Marquis turned 
tobacconist. His delight at his wife’s departure, his anxiety 


that she will not put herself out of the way by rapid travelling, 
advising her to sleep on the road, rather than over fatigue 
herself; his quiet obedience to her tyranny until the catas- 
trophe of his appointment, were most amusing, and drew 
down shouts of Jaughter. Mademoiselle Fouquet played the 
part of the servant exceedingly well, and Madame Grossau 
obtained great applause as the Marquis’s better half, her 
dress, her bonnet especially, “en tuyau de poelle,’’ as the old 
gentleman styles it, was a picture of itself. On Wednesday 
we witnessed the performance of a new piece, entitled La 
Mousse. We are sorry to say we cannot give it our approba- 
tion, neither as regards the acting or writing. Nauticals, and 
especially French nauticals, are quite out of our line on this 
side of the Thames. We have no doubt of the success of 
the play at the Variétés, but, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, the audience is an essentially different one, and we 
have no sympathy with cabin boys, however cleverly done by 
M. Bouffé. The first act is much too long, so much so as to 
be decidedly tiresome; the second is little better, although 
the last scene is interesting, yet even that lacks the charm of 
novelty. With these observations we dismiss the Mousse, 
sure that Mr. Mitchell will take the hint and withdraw it from 
the repertoire of his theatre. J. pe C—z. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 
Compiled by Frepericx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music, 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 393.) 

Tne intervals between the degrees of the scale, whether 
proximate or remote, are designated numerically, the extreme 
degrees being inclusively counted. Thus, from the fourth to the 
third, or from the sixth to the seventh, is the interval of a second ; 
and from the second to the sixth, or from the fourth to the eighth, 
is the interval of a fifth, and so of the rest. Though the several 
discrete sounds of the scale are named according to their ordinal 
number, yet the first, relatively to its rising series, is generally 
called the Key-note: whereas the eighth, when considered in 
relation to the previous key-note, is called the Octave ; for other- 
wise it may be regarded as itself the key-note of the following 
series. The succession of the seven sounds of any one series to 
which the octave is usually added, is called the Natural or Diatonic 
Scale. It consists of five tones and two semitones ; the latter 
being the spaces between its third and fourth, and its seventh and 
eighth degrees. The scale then contains these several kinds of 
intervals—a semitone, a second or whole tone, a third, fourth, fifih, 
sixth, seventh, and octave. By the diagram the interval between 
the second and fourth degrees is numerically a third, yet contains 
but one tone and a semitone, whereas that between the first and 
third contains two whole tones. From this difference in extent, 
the former is called a Minor Third, and the latter a Major Third. 
But since the minor third is of rare occurrence in speech, the term 
Third will, in this work, always refer to the major interval ; and the 
minor will be specified when meant. Having thus far described 
the construction of the musical scale, I here advise the reader, 
who may not be a musician, and who may never have heard of the 
nature of that scale, to ask, from some qualified master, an audible 
exemplification of its upward and downward progression, and of its 
several intervals ; the varied practical exercises of which are, in 
the language of vocal science, called solfaing and solmization. Let 
him studiously imitate this exemplification, and commit it to me- 
mory. If destitute of what is called a musical ear, let him not 
think himself unable to learn that which he now considers a part of 
music. In communities where the cultivation of this art is the 


fashion, these things are all learned by thousands, who with their 
natural ear would never have caught up even a fragment of the 
And I am sure, there is no one into whose 


commonest tune, 








hands this analysis will ever fall, who can possibly avoid perceiving 
the several differences of meaning or expression, when he is ad- 
dressed in the language of narrative, surprise, complaint, authority, 
or interrogation. Now these various expressive effects are percep- 
tible to him, and accurately so, only because they are conercte or 
discrete movements of the voice through certain appropriate in- 
tervals of the scale. His ear, therefore, really recognizes these 
slides aud transitions in speech. I shall only give to his under- 
standing and his tongue their musical method and names. When 
an instructor cannot be met with, the use of a well-tuned piano- 
forte may assist the perception of those who have no acquaintance 
with the scale. On the key-board of this instrument there is a 
front row of white keys, as they are called, and a rear row of 
black ones—a representation of the forms and positions of which 
is given in the following diagram, where a portion of the Great 
Scale or-Compass of the instrument is shown, and the white keys 
numbered above in septenary series. 
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Now any one of the septenary series of white keys—of which 
there are three in the diagram, the first beginning on its extreme 
left—when struck successively, ascending towards the right, gives 
the seven discrete rising sounds of the diatonic scale. ‘The black 
keys, whose effect in modifying this scale will be noticed presently, 
are set between the white ones for the purpose of dividing the 
whole tones into semitones. Hence we see that the black keys 
are wanting at the semitonic intervals of the scale, where of course 
their design cannot apply. With the forgegoing explanation, the 
reader can have no difficulty in finding a diatonic series on the 
white keys of a pianoforte, since the key-note or gg the 
series always lies next below the pair of black keys, Let him 
then, on that series, which suits the pitch of his speaking voice, 
severally utter the vowels, and some of their syllabic combinations, 
in unison with the instrumental sounds, both in their proximate 
order, and in the wider transitions of the other intervals of the 
scale, till the whole is familiar to his ear, and at the call of his 
memory. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tuere has been nothing new since our last. Norma was 
repeated on Saturday and Tuesday, and La Sonnambula on 
Thursday. Mdlle. Lind’s attraction remains unabated; the 
houses are overflowing every night, and Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert are constant attendants. In short it is tolerably 
certain that everybody in the three kingdoms, who is in the 
habit of going to a theatre once a year, will devote that once 
to Mdlle. Jenny Lind. It will be a long time, therefore, before 
the attraction abates one jot. The season is approaching to an 
end, and already rumours of provincial engagements at 
fabulous prices are afloat. Of these, however, we shall defer 
speaking till we have something definite to state. 

There has been no change in the ballet department. Carlotta 
Grisi in scenes from Esmeralda and Giselle; Rosati in scenes 
from Thea and Coralia ; and Cerito in scenes from Alma, 
have alternated nightly. 

A new divertissement is announced for to-night, under the 
title of Les Quatre Elemens, in which Cerito will personate 
Air; Rosati, Water; Carlotta Grisi, Fire; and four of the 
principal coryphées, Earth. The divertissement is by Perrot, 
and report pronounces it to be in every way worthy of his 
genius. 

We understand that Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s next character 
will most probably be Ninetta in La Gazza Ladra, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday evening, for the first time, Young Musical 
Italy was in the ascendant at Covent Garden. Verdi’s J Due 
Foscari was produced, and the most complete success was the 
result; a success which, as far as outward demonstrations 
went, nothing could go beyond, and which must have gratified 
in no small degree the management. as well as the composer, 
who, we understood, was present in the front of the house. 
The opera, as we anticipated and announced, was got up with 
exceeding care and splendour, the ensemble presenting another 
example of the zeal and determination of the Royal Italian 
Opera directory in the cause of music. The cast of-parts in 
the Due Foscari, included Ronconi in the elder, Mario in the 
younger Foscari, and Grisiin Lucrezia. The other characters 
are of no note in the opera. It is a very convenient adoption, 
and no bad policy, of Young Musical Italy to introduce no 
more than three, or at the most, four principal personages into 
their libretti, by which means they are enabled to concentrate 
the interest of their characters and to have their operas per- 
formed at any theatre at any time open in Italy. The reason 
why Mozart’s and Rossini’s operas are so seldom played in 
Italy is simply because their production involves an aggre- 
gation of first-rate talent which no theatre in the Italian states 
can furnish ; and hence the getting up of such works is solely 
confined to London, Paris, and some of the German cities. It 
follows, consequently, that composers who write for the Italian 
theatres are compelled to restrict all the choice morceaur of 
their music and its interesting points to a few personages. In 
a drafhatic point of view something is gained by this conden- 
sation, while much is necessarily lost in variety and characte- 
ristic development. To a composer of limited genius like 
Verdi, this custom is of the greatest utility, as it taxes his 
ingenuity in a small degree, and extenuates him from providing 
any diversity of effects in his music. Verdi's operas have, 
evidently, all one grand aim, viz: the development of the 
higher passions. The means by which this object has been 
attempted is a source of grievous disputation between the 
supporters and opponents of the composer. That Verdi has 
originated a school can hardly be denied. That any benefit 
has been conferred on operatic music by the originating of 
the school admits of doubt and contradiction. It is a law of 
logic that of two contrarieties one of them may be true, but 
the other must be false. Now no one can deny that Verdi is 
the very antipodes of Mozart and Rossini, and hence it 
follows, logice, that if Mozart and Rossini be true, Verdi must 
be false, and vice versa. For our own parts, we think that 
the greatest compliment ever paid to Verdi has been paid to 
him in the last sentence—by mentioning his name, even in 
contradistinction, with those of Mozart and Rossini. The 
composer of J Due Foscari is certainly the most over-rated 
man in existence. How, without melody, musical knowledge, 
variety, or even tune, he could have gained his présent fame, 
is to our thinking, a far greater miracle than any of Prince 
Hoenlowe’s—especially as we never believed in them; and 
the ineans by which his operas continue to receive the appro- 
bation of critics, and the applause of listeners, we can only 
attribute to some disease in the mind of the age, an epidemic, 
a monamania, or a visitation akin to that of the potatoe caries, 
that eats up the vitality and growth of thought. One cause 
of Verdi’s celebrity—and, perhaps, its main cause—is the 
novelty of his music. It is, indeed, like nothing we ever 
heard—or, it is, indeed, like nothing. “As novelty is one of 
the chiefest sources of pleasure to the mind, there must arise 
a certain amount of pleasure from hearing that, the like of 
which had not been heard previously. This is the principal 





secret of Verdi’s popularify; his music has nothing in common 
with other music; it possesses not the ingredients of other 
music ; it is not grounded on the same principles as other 
music—in brief, critically speaking, it is not music at all; or 
it is merely its declamatory phraseology. We do not mean to 
insinuate that Verdi is devoid of talent; far from it—we ton- 
sider him possessed of no small talent—but he overrates his 
ability, and misdirects and misapplies it- To succeed in all 
Maestro Verdi aims at would require the genius of a Mozart, 
a Beethoven, or a Rossini. To indite music which would 
illustrate, even faintly, the lofty passions involved in the 
subjects of The Foscari, or Macbeth, is as far removed from 
his intellect as the writing commentaries on the Whiston 
theory, or the Newtonian philosophy would be from that of 
a youthful student. His genius is more suited to cutting 
likenesses ‘from cards than hewing statues out of Mount 
Athos. Had Verdi confined himself to writing operas of a 
less ambitious class than those to which he has devoted his 
mind, it is our belief he would have proved himself no con- 
temptible composer. In his lighter efforts we find o¢casional 
snatches of grace which lead us to suppose that he has entirely 
mistaken the bent of his capabilities. Be this as it may, we 
have no hesitation in asserting, that all his grand operas are 
lamentable failures. The Due Foscari is certainly one of the 
dullest and most unmeaning works we ever heard; there is 
hardly one tuneable phrase from beginning to end, and the 
interest is confined exclusively to the artists employed in 
developing the plot and exhibiting their vocal efforts. With 
such superlative artists as Grisi, Ronconi, and Mario, it may 
well be supposed that no opera can fail of success, and when 
the story is replete with interest, the insipidity of the music is 
almost nullified by the splendour and completeness of stich @ 
performance. So it was on Saturday evening with the repre- 
sentation of J Due Foscari. The singing and acting of the 
three great artists, just named, was of so lofty an order, that 
we almost entirely lost sight of the composer. The~story of 
I Due Foscari is well known and needs no recapitulation in 
this place. Lord Byron’s tragedy has been frequently repre- 
sented on the English stage, and the frequenters of Covent 
Garden, in the olden time, cannot fail to remember the 
triumphs of Charles Young and Macready in the old Doge, 
In this character Ronconi proved himself on Saturday night 
no unworthy competitor to take his stand alongside the two 
great actors we have named; not in one scene aloné was he 
great, but his whole assumption was complete ard masterly, 
and evidenced the subtlest skill combined with real genius. 
If we were to select from this splendid performaiice a sulitaty 
instance of its greatness, we should fix upon the entire of the 
last scene, which for power and intensity of passion, has 
rarely, if ever, been surpassed on the stage. The dignity 
with which he receives the command of the Counsel of Ten 
to surrender his crown, and the outbreak of passion into which 
he is hurried by the recollection of what he has done for the 
State, are evidences of nothing short of the most consummate 
tragic genius. The adagio following closely on this burst of 
passion, was exquisitely sung by Signor Roneoni, and exhi- 
bited his pathetic power to great advantage. Before his 
death, his utterance of the words, “ Ah! mio figlio,” was 
the most heart-rending we ever heard spoken on the stage. 
Never was a greater, or more legitimate triumph achieved 
than by Signor Ronconi in the old Doge. His singin 

throughout was admirable. As a vocal artist Signor Ronco’ 

has no superior. He manages his voice with miraculous 
art and makes you entirely overlook any slight deficiency 
in sweetness and quality of tone. Grisi’s Lucrezia was & 
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masterpiece of acting and singing. The character presents 
some fine points which she seized on and gave with tremen- 
dous power and effect. One part, especially, ‘*Piu non 
vive,” where she informs the Doge of Jacopo’s death, and 
urges him to take vengeance on his executioners, was sublime 
in its terrible earnestness. A shout of rapture followed this 
wonderful effort, and Grisi was recalled to receive cheer upon 
cheer, and showers of bouquets. The vocal portions allotted to 
her were not very striking but she threw such graces round them 
as lent even to Verdi a beauty and a bewitching charm. Her 
Lucrezia created as great a furore as her Norma. She was 
called for after the first and second acts, and three times at 
the end, at each time receiving showers of bouquets and 
applause that made the house tremble. It almost appears to 
us as though Grisi’s genius had been partially frozen up and 
had only burst its icy chains of late, to pour itself forth in 
living streams of light and splendour. It is said that great 
minds are children cf great occasions, and mayhap the Diva 
never felt her real power till the pointing circumstance 
of the present time had forcibly called it into existence. It 
is incontrovertible that the Grisi of 1847 far surpasses the 
Grisi of former years. But we are digressing, and Grisi wins 
us from our criticsm. Signor Mario in the young Foscari 
exhibited to perfection the intense beauty of his voice and 
method. His Jacopo was certainly his greatest performance 
of the season. Never did he sing more exquisitely, or more 
fully prove his claim to the title of the greatest of living 
tenors. His first song—we forget the name, paying but little 
attention to Verdi's cavatinas—was a marvel of vocalization. 
A rapturous encore was the result. In the trio and quartet 
in the second act he was no less admirable, In fact Mario 
never sang more deliciously, or with more effect, and higher 
praise it would be difficult to bestow. Nor did he fail to invest 
the part with interest by his acting. His scene in the prison 
was given in a very superior manner and he exhibited fine 
dramatic art in the parting scene with his wife. Mario’s 
Jacopo is decidedly a great performance. The success of the 
opera—we beg pardon—of the artists was immense. After 
every act a re-call; after every morceau a re-call, or an 
encore; and, at the end, three recalls; if these be not proofs 
positive of success, we should like to know what real success 
is? For ourselves, when all was over, we were grieved to 
think that so much intellect and exertion should have been 
expended on the performance of such sorry music. The 
ballet of Manon Lescaut finished the entertainments. The 
same performances took place on Tuesday, which call tor 
no further notice than stating that precisely the same en- 
thusiasm was excited by the three artists, and that the same 
honours awaited them. 

On Thursday the Don Giovanni was given with Manon 
Lescaut, the performances being for the benefit of Madlle. 
Fanny Ellsler. The gracious danseuse must have been 
flattered in no small degree by the immense crowd that 
assembled on the occasion, and by the enthusiastic manner 
in which she was received. Her entrée in the ball scene in the 
Opera was greeted with cheer after cheer, and her minuet 
applauded to the skies. On this occasion Marietta Baderna 
supplied the place of Dumilatre in the dance and went 
through the minuet with so much elegance, piquancy, and 
ease, as to leave nothing to be desired, spite of our fire-new 
recollections of her celebrated predecessor. Mdlle. Baderna 
is already a most accomplished artiste, and promises, in a 
short time, to be one of the most accomplished of the day. 
She is yet very young, and wants but a little more strength, 
which years and long practice alone can provide, to make her 








complete at all points. It is our belief that too little use has 
been made of the charming artist’s talents at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Mdlle. Baderna is a universal favourite, and 
is spoken of more than the management can fancy, or they 
would not shelve her so much as they have done of late. In 
the minuet with Fanny Ellsler she proved herself no unworthy 
partner of that inimitable danseuse. [t is quite unnecessary 
to speak of the performance of Don Giovanni—it was almost 
faultless, and though a written apology was made for Signor 
Rovere, on the score of indisposition, sooner than disappoint 
the immense crowd that came to hear Mozart’s chef d’ceuvre 
given in its perfection, he sang the whole of his music and 
exerted himself to such a degree, that very little signs of 
illness were manifested. The performance of the principals 
obtained its usual quantum of applause. The encores were 
“La ci darem,” “ Batti, batti,” ‘‘ Proteggo il giusto cielo,” 
(trio), and ‘‘ Il mio tesoro.” All the artists were re-called 
after the first act, and Tamburini received his usual summons 
at the end, an attempt being made to bring him on a second 
time. This great artist’s last scene was, if possible, more 
wonderful than ever. A word strongly encomiastic of 
Grisi’s superb performance of Donna Anna, and Mario’s 
Ottavio must suffice. Indeed, the performance of the entire 
opera was as magnificent as on any former occasion. Persiani, 
who had not appeared previously for many nights, was re- 
ceived with great applause, and sang the music infinitely 
better than we remember to have heard her. In compliment 
to the beneficiaire, nearly the whole audience stayed out the 
ballet, honouring the gracious Fanny with re-calls, engores, 
and bouquets. To-night she performs, for the last time this 
season, and bids us farewell, leaving us but the memories of 
her exquisite grace, her speaking looks, her full-meaning 
attitudes and the unutterable beauties of her dancing, to atone 
for her great loss. But to Memory we shall unite Hope, and 
bid the inimitable Fanny adieu in the anticipation of be- 
holding ber next spring. D. R. 





REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 


“‘ The Swedish Melodies,” as sung by Mdlle. Jenny Lind, with the 
original words and English adaptations —No.1. ‘‘ The Pasture Song.” 
Poetry by J.W.Mouup. Composer unknown. —No. 2. “‘ Love smiles 
no more.” Music by Bere. Words by Desmond Rran.—No. 8, 
“ The stars of Heav’n are gleaming.” Music by Autstrom Poetry 
by J. W. MouLv.—No.4. “' Pretty, pretty girl.” Music by AHLSTROM. 
Poetry by J. W. Moutp —No. 5. “ The Post-boy’s return.” Composed 
by A.F.LinpBanp. Poetry by G. Lintey. JuLiien. 

All these songs we learn from the title-page, have been sung by 
Malle. Jenny Lind, at the private soirees musicales of Her 
Majesty, at Buckingham Palace, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and at 
the nobilities’ concerts. ‘These five ballads are curiosities in their 
way. ‘They are the veritable strains warbled in Swedeland by 
peasant and boor, and bear the very stamp of originality and 
nationality. They are all pretty, exceedingly so, but have different 
kinds of prettiness. One is pretty from the simplicity of its 
melody ; another from its character; another from its piquancy ; 
another from its quaintness ; and another from its entire novelty. 
There is a wildness about these ballads, which, while it marks them 
as the production of uncultivated minds, nevertheless invests them 
with their principal charm. The “Swedish Melodies” require no 
great vocal effort to master them ; neither do they demand more 
than a moderate compass of voice. To sing them well there is 
merely required expression combined with intonation. The English 
adaptations are unexceptionable, and the pianoforte arrangements, 
by Herr Kuhe, neat and efficient. As every thing Jenny-Lindish 
is now the rage, it is hardly nacessary to recommend these songs ; 
we may, however, add, that their own merit, without any aid from 
the “Nightingale’s,” cognomen, would serve to puss them scatheless 
through the ordeal of public opinion. 
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** Slate Exercises,” being a collection of Exercises on the value of Notes, 
Rests, §c. to be copied by the pupil ona slate. Dedicated to all Pro- 
Sessors of Music. By W.H.LonGnurst. J. Atrrep Novetio. 

The object of this elementary work is set forth in the title page, 
These exercises are designed for instructing youth in that most 
important branch of a musical education, the just appreciation of 
the value of different notes. It is not intended that the pupil 
should play these exercises on the piano or other instruments, but 
that they should be copied on a slate. This plan has several 
advantages, the chiefest of which appears to be the directing of the 
pupil’s mind to the knowledge of music by means of the under 
standing rather than the ear. The “ Slate Exercises, and th” 
plan inculcated are well worthy the notice of all teachers of music® 





CONCERTS. 

Mapame Mortier ve Fonraine’s.—The matinée musicale of 
this artist, took place on the 6th inst, at the Beethoven Rooms. The 
attendance was fashionable. We have frequently had occasion to 
speak of Madame Mortier de Fontaine as an intelligent singer, with 
an agreeable mezzo soprano voice and a sensible, unaffected style. 
On the present occasion she sang Mozart’s ‘ Non piu di fiori,” a 
cavatina from Donizetti’s dnna Bolena, “Ah parea che perincanto,” 
and the popular barcarole of Schubert, all equally well, though in 
such totally different styles. Among the other vocal pieces worthy 
note were a Canzonetta Neapolitana, by the charming Madame 
Hennelle ; an air from Beatrice di Tenda, by Miss Eliza Birch ; 
acavatina from Rossini’s L’Italiana, by Madame de Lozano ; a 
romanza from Beatrice di Tenda, by Signor Montelli (of whom 
our readers will remember our favourable opinion lately recorded) ; 
a duet from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore, by Mad. Hennelle and 
Signor Montelli; and John Parry’s “ Lalla Rookh,” which being 
encored, was replaced by the “ Rival Houses.” ‘The Programme 
was enriched by some instrumental music of interest. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper played Stephen Heller’s fantastic and delicious Tarantella * 
on the pianoforte, in masterly stvle; Mons. Bezeth gave the 
Andante and Rondo Russe of De Beriot for the violin, and showed 
himself an artist of high distinction, both as to style and mechanism ; 
M. Rousselot in a violoncello solo evinced the qualities we have so 
frequently admired in him ; and the pianist, violinist, and violoncel- 
list together, charmed the audience by a very excellent performance 
of the Andante and Scherzo from Mendeleschn’s first ério, in D 
minor (why not have given the whole?) which auspiciously began 
the concert. The conductors were Messrs. Benedict and Lindsay 
Sloper. 

Mapame Crarre Hennecte.—This excellent vocalist gave a 
most agreeable matinée musicale on Thursday the 17th inst. at the 
Beethoven Rooms, which since they have been altered and beau- 
tified by M. Jullien, are much more elegant and commodious than 
in their original state. The attendance was numerous and 
fashionable, the entertainment being under the special patronage 
of the Duke of Cambridge. We have frequently eulogised Mad. 
Hennelle’s singing, which is unaffected and musician-like, combining 
the physical endowment. of a lovely soprano voice, and the rare 
acquirements of study and education. On the present occasion 
Mad. Hennelle exhibited these qualifications to the utmost advan- 
tage in several morceaux, among which were a brilliant air from the 
Cenerentola of Rossini; a graceful melodie by Signor Mecatti (a 
vocalist and composer of ability, wiio, we believe, joined Mad. 
Hennelle iu the undertaking) ; some pretty couplets, “ La bou- 
quetiere du roi,” of Clemenceau, introduced by desire; and a 
romanza of considerable merit, with a flute obligato accompaniment, 
composed and performed by Signor Ciardi, of whose merits we 
have already spoken. In all these pieces Mad. Hennelle showed 
herself equally a mistress of expression and vocalisation, and worthy 
of all the aes we have, from time to time, found so mnch 
pleasure in besto xing on her graceful talent. Signor Mecatti, her 
associate, also distinguished himself favourably, both as a com- 
poser and asa vocalist. A scena and cavatina from his M.S. opera 
Marianna @ Inghilterra, sung by himself, is well written and vocally 
effective ; a duct, “I Pescatori,” pretty and flowing, was nicely 
rendered with the assistance of Mad. Hennelle ; in another duet, 
“ I Barcaruoli,” equally good, though of similar character to the 
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preceding, Signor Ciabatta, an excellent artist, with a superb bass 
voice and a good manly style, lent his aid; and finally in a third 
duct, “1 Pellegrino,” a composition of energy and-taste, Signor 
Mecatti enjoyed the valueble co-operation of Signor Brizzi. A 
Neapolitaine, entitled “ Pastorale di Zampagneri,” arranged by 
Signor Mecatti, and vocalised admirably by himself and Madame 
Hennelle, also deserves notice as a pretty and unpretending trifle. 
Among the other vocalities we were much pleased with Madlle. 
Molina di Mendi’s florid facility and graceful expression in an air 
by Marliani; with Mdlle Brocard’s agreeable voice and style in a 
cavatina from Pacini’s Saffo; and Miss Eliza Birch’s nice feeling 
in Horn’s pretty ballad, “Had I met thee in thy beauty.” 
M. Schulhoff, the celebrated pianist, added greatly to the interest 
of the programme by the performance of his “ Etude de concert,” 
a composition which unites grace and originality, and which was 
executed by the author with brilliant effect. Besides this, Signor 
Emiliani in a violin solo, Signor Ciardi in a fantasia on the flute, 
and Herr Ehrmann in two f*ntasias on the violoncello (cleverly 
accompanied by Dile. Ehrmann, his sister) won honourable dis- 
tinction, and varied the programme most pg any The 
pianistes accompagnateurs were Signor Pilotti, M. Jules de Glimes, 


“and Herr Kuhe, the chosen accompanyist of Jenny Lind. 


Roya Acavemy or Music.—The third concert, held on Satur- 
day, the 12th instant, in the Hanover Square Rooms, presented the 
same peculiarities and the same defects as the two previous ones of 
the season, 1847, and of the majority of the concerts for some 
years passed. Out of a programme of fifteen pipces there was 
but one little song (MS.) from the pen of a student in the insti- 
tution! This song, a version of Shelley’s exquisite stanzas, “ I 
arise from dreams of thee,” (interpreted by Mr. Herbert) by Mr. 
Bethun, is a meritorious composition, it is true ; but how scanty 
must be the talent within the walls of the institution when only 
such a trifle can be selected as worthy a place in one of the 
students’ concerts !—for be it remembered, these concerts were 
introduce exclusively as a means of showing the patrons of the 
Academy and the public what improvement the pupils might have 
made during the intervening recess between two successive seasons, 
But we are positively tired of the subject, and shall leave it for the 
present, with a reminder to the authorities of the Academy, that 
unless the principles on which it was founded are more strictly 
kept in view its speedy downfall is inevitable. In other respects 
the concert was well enough as regards the selection of the pro- 
gramme, although there was much to wish for in the general style 
of its execution. The concert began with a selection from 
Mozart’s Il Flauto Magico, consisting of the overture, introduc- 
tion, “ Oh Stelle” (Mr. Gardiner), and terzetto, “ Vinto é gia il 
mostro ” (Misses Solomon, A. Lincoln, and Salmon) ; on the whole 
rather a mediocre performance. The recitative and air from 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, “ Hush, ye pretty warbliug choir,” 
was very well sung by Miss Cole, who finishes her cadences neatly, 
and is evidently improving Hummel’s Retour de Londres brought 
out Miss S. J. Woolf, a King’s scholar, aud a pupil of Cipriani 
Potter (Principal of the academy), in a very favourable light. 
Both in respect of style and execution Miss Woolf is already a 
capital pianist, and judging from such early and brilliant promise, 
an honourable career is open to her, which we sincerely trust, and 
no less sincerely believe, she will fulfill, A duet from Spohr’s 
Jessonda (“ Do not shun me,” according to the English version), 
by Miss D’Ernst and Mr. Gardner is noticeable from the fact that 
the choice of such fine music was commendable on the part of the 
vocalists. A madrigal by Weelkes (composed in 1603) was well 
sung by the choir, and encored. Miss Ransford continues to im- 
prove both in voice and method, as her clever and gensible cxecu- 
tion of Mercadante’s recitative and air “ Se m’abbandonai,” plainly 
shows. The quartet and chorus ‘Mi manca la voce,” from 
Rossini’s Moise, principal parts by Misses Ransford and Cheeseman, 
Messrs. Gardner and Herbert, was by no means either a steady or 
an effective performance. The second part of the concert opened 
auspiciously with a spirited and intelligent delivery of a couple of 
movements from Spohr’s D minor concerto for the violin, by 
Mr. H. Hill (pupil of M. Sainton), whose great and omnes 
talent we have frequently had occasion to eulogise. Mr. Hil 
progresses steadily, With such an excellent master and with such 
natural facility as he evidently possesses, he bids fair to become the 
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first of English violinists. Time, however, will show. Precocity 
is sometimes deceptive, and energy too often takes wing with early 
youth. It is not safe, therefore, to augur too much offany young 
performer. Miss Cheeseman evinced marked improvement in the 
air “ L,amor suo fe,” from Roberto Devereux. Mr. Gardner showed 
ambition and good taste in selecting the neglected air “ Dalla sua 
pace,” from Don Giovanni, which, though worthy of its position in 
that masterpiece of science and genius, has been omitted by all the 
Don Giovannis until the present season, when Tamburini restored 
it to its place in the Royal Italian Opera version. Two of 
Mendelssohn’s charming part-songs, nicely vocalised by Misses 
Ransford and Salmon ; the same composer’s brilliant Rondo (in E 
flat) for pianoforte and orchestra, ambitiously essayed by Mr. James 
Thomson, a young pianist, who has talent, but has yet much to 
Fearn ; Marliani’s air, “Stanca di piu,” vocalised by Miss D’Ernst, 
and the trio and chorns, ‘Behold on high he mounts,” from 
Haydn’s Seasons, (solos by Miss Solomon, Messrs. Gardner and 
J. H. Pollard), concluded the concert. Mr. Lucas and 
M. Sainton sustained their usual posts of conductor and principal 
violin, with their accustomed ability and experience. The room 
was well attended. 

M. Benepict’s.—This extraordinary combination of all the 
available resources of the musical season, vocal and instrumental, 
came off on Monday, the 1!th instant, in the concert room of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, under the immediate patronage of the Queen 
Dowager, the Duchess of Kent, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge. The room was gorged with rank and fashion, and 
presented a coup d’ail that has nowhere else its parallel. The 
programme, containing forty-three pieces, without counting Signor 
Janne:ti’s recital, and the encores, offered the usual variety and 
excellence that unnually characterises Mr. Benedict's concert. 
Where to begin our description of the performances we know not. 
Amidst such a phalanx of talent itis hard to choose, and to 
enumerate everything would far outstep the limits togwhich our 
space restrains us. Let us then select, at random, some of the 
most striking features of the programme, and generalize the rest. 
First, then, Herr Staudigl, the great aud popular German basso— 
who (thanks to the “ Lind mania”) is enjoying a sinecure at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre)—gave us a couple of songs from the pen of 
Mr. Benedict, “Die Waffenwacht,” and “The Frank Lover's 
Song,” of which, by some oversight, we missed the first. The 
last, however, made amends for our loss; it is an able and 
vigorous composition, exhibiting the fancy and musical knowledge 
which have won for Mr. Benedict an enviable position among 
modern musicians, and was sung with admirable spirit by Herr 
Staudigl. Of two other songs from the pen of Mr. Benedict, 
“ Bitte,” and “ Piraten Lied,” finely interpreted by Herr Pischek, 
we had the pleasure, last season, to pronounce a highly favorable 
opinion, which a new hearing has entirely confirmed ; they were 
repeated by desire. Another vocal feature, worthy all honorable 
mention, was the charming serenade, “ Bless’d be the Home,” 
from Mr. Benedict’s clever opera, The Gypsey’s Warning, which 
was admirably executed by the Misses A. and M. Williams, 
Signors Brizzi and Ciabatta, and Herr Hoelzel. The last-named 
gentleman also contributed a spirited song of his own composition, 
“ Die Schildewache,” which he rendered with equal gusto. One 
of the grand events of the concert was the cavatina of M. Roger, 
the celebrated tenor from the Opera Comique, who had previously 
created so profound a sensation at the concert of Made. Dulcken. 
(See our notice.) M. Roger completely confirmed his previous 
success, and established himself in the opinion of an English 
audience of severe judgment and fastidious taste as one of the 
most accomplished vocalists that ever visited this country. He 
sang Boieldieu’s spirited and graphic air, “ Ah! quel plaisir d’etre 
soldat,” from Za Dame Blanche, and further joined Made. Dorus 
Gras in the fine duet, “ Oui, vous  arrachez 4 mon ame,” from 
Guillaume Tell, in which the vocalising of both artists was of the 
very highest and most refined description. ‘The duct produced an 
unparalleled sensation. Made. Dorus Gras exhibited her delight- 
ful talent, so/ws, in Clemenceau’s couplets, ‘La Bouquetiere du 
Roi,” which she vocalized with exquisite taste and superb 
facility. Another noteable item was the “* Romanza del Pescatore,” 
from Donizetti's Hévertes Napolitaines, whiche wes sung by the 
clever and popular Gardoni in a manner at once elegant, ex- 





pressive, and finished. Miss Dolby warbled the lovely song, 
“O rest in the Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, in her own 
quiet and incomparable style ; and the young highly and promising 
Madlle. Molina di Mendi won great distinction by her choice of 
the air, “ Quando spieghi i tuoi tormenti,” from Handel’s Orlando, 
and the manner in which she sang it. A word must signalize the 
“Se la Vita” of the admirable barytone, Coletti; the part-songs 
of Mendelssohn, tastefully rendered by the Misses Rainforth and 
Dolby ; a beautiful ballad from Macfarren’s Don Quizote, 
expressively sung by Made. G. A. Macfarren ; the ‘* Com’ é bello” 
of Made. Montenegro ; the “ Alma soave e cara” of Fraschini; 
the “Dunque io son” of Made. and Sig. F. Lablache; the 
“Quando quell ’uom” of Made. Castellan ; the ‘ Ungedul” and “ Des 
Schwaberlied” of Lindpainter, by Made. Jenny Lutzer (first time 
of performance) ; the ‘* Per questa fiamma indomita” of Madlle. 
Brocard ; the “La mi letizia” of Signor Marras; the duet, ‘Si 
fiato in corpo avete,” from Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, sung 
(by desire) by Lablache pére and Lablache jils; a duet of 
Mercadante, by Signor Gardoni and Made. Barone (the Adalgisa 
to Jenny Lind’s Norma); the “ Fanvette du Canton” of Made. 
Hennelle ; the duet, “Donna chi sei” of Madlle. Vera and Sig. 
Ciabatta ; and the air by Madlle, Fischel (her first appearance) 
which we were not lucky enough to hear. Most of these are 
known performances and require no new eulogy. And now we 
have got over the vocal part of the programme, with the proviso 
that the accompanists were MM. Jules de Glimes, Pilotti, Biletta, 
and Benedict. There was enough and a feast in all conscience. 
With the instrumental pieces we must be more succinct. There 
were two performances of the Messrs. Distin on the Sax-borns and 
Sax-tubas ; a flute solo by Signor Ciardi; and piano solo, by 
MM. Willmers and Schulhoff, the lion-pianists of the season—the 
former playing his Pampa di Festa and Chant du Nord (of which 
we have already spoken), the latter his Nocturne and Galope di 
Bravura (of which we have already spoken) and both exhibiting 
their very opposite and individual styles and mechanism to the most 
brilliant advantage. Then there was Piatti, with his violoncello, 
singing to us Les Plaintes dune jeune fille, and an“ Air Bashkyr,” 
so styled, in his own expressive and incomparable manner, Then 
Felix Godefroid, with his magic harp, accompanied Benedict in a 
duet for the harp and pianoforte, which the two accomplished com- 
posers and executauts had composed, and well composed, for the 
occasion—and a most brilliant and effective performance it was, and 
most musicianlike moreover. Then Joachim, J. Helmesberger, and 
G. Helmesberger, the three fellow-pupils and brothers-in-art, exe- 
cuted for our delight a Z'rio Concertante, for violins, in which each 
played a brilliant and showy variation, and all played together in 
the ¢éuétis with astonishing perfection—the little fiddlers fiddling 
with the more enthusiasm inasmuch as the ¢rio was the manufacture 
of one of themselves—of George Helmesberger. And lastly, 
but not leastly, a double duet, for four performers on two piano- 
fortes, entitled Jadis # Aujourd *hui, written expressly for the 
occasion by the renowned pianist and composer, Moscheles, was 
executed in splendid style by MM. Willmers, Schulhoff, Kuhe, and 
Benedict. ‘This double duet is riot merely a brilliant composition 
for effectively displaying the powers of four practised pianists, but 
a work full of poetry and meaning, the modifications of style 
which it exhibits aptly carrying out the signification of the title. 
We think it is likely to rival the /Zomage & Handel of the same 
composer in popularity, the only barrier being the necessity of 
bringing together four pianists of force and talent for its execution. 
Its appearance in Mr. Benedict’s programme excited the greater 
interest since Moscheles himself, who is paying a short visit to 
London, was present in the room, which inspired the executants 
with unusual energy, and a still more ardent desire to do full 
justice to the great merits of his composition, which considered 
in a seriously musical light was certainly the grand feature of the 
whole concert. 

Having treated now both of the vocal and instrumental points 
of the programme, it remains to say a word for John Parry, whose 
performances may aptly be designated as a mixture of both, since 
the liveliness of his fiaineat is not a bit more remarkable than the 
agility of his fingers. John chose “The London Season” for 
the occasion, and, for the second time in his career, (a great 
feather in his cap), “ Papa Lablache,” went into the room expressly 
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to hear him; and so much was the leviathan of buffi delighted 
with his miniature cotemporary, who is to him a Molacea cane 
to the trunk of an oak, that he joined heartily in the usual encore. 
Whereupon, “ gad-zooks!” the pleasant mime discoursed a lay in 
which he cunningly intruded, as it were a mimickry of the great 


buffo’s particular voice and manner, which so tickled the nerves of 


the great buffo that he laughed, whilome his portly sides shook 
with emotion; ard the audience joined in the sport, and John 
Parry left the orchestra with honors showered upon him, pleased 
to have pleased so vast an audience, and so vast a man. 

Nothing is left to say but that “in the course of the concert,” 
Signor Jannetti (Poet of Mer Majesty’s Theatre), a scholar 
accomplished and various, recited with admirable emphasis and 
feeling, Manzoni’s noble ode, “ I] Conque Maggio,” in the original 
language, producing a marked sensation. And thus ends our 
history of this “monster concert,” held in the year of our Lord 
1847, in the sixth month of the year, and the fourteenth day of 
the month by the “cunning mynstrele,” Julius Benedict hight ; and 
for what we have failed to narrate, is it not written in the Chronicle, 
the Times, the Herald, and the Post ? 

Mapemorsette Morena pit Menni gave a grand Matineé Mu- 
sicale on Thursday morning in Willis’s Rooms. This lady comes 
doubly recommended to a British audience : as in addition to her 
talents as a vocalist, she is a niece of Malibran’s, whose name is 
associated with so many undying triumphs, and brilliant recollec- 
tions, The beneficiaire was assisted in the performances by the 
Misses E. Birch, Steele, Binckes ; Mesdames Caradori Allan and 
Hennelle, and the Signori Brizzi, Ciabatta, and Montelli, vocalists ; 
Made. Dulcken and M. Benedict (pianists), M, Godefroid, (harpist), 
and M. Bezeth (violin). Mademoiselle Molina de Mendi was very 
happy in her choice of songs. She gave a pleasing cavatina of 
Marliani with great effect. Her voice is round and flexible, and 
gives indication of greater power than it yet possesses: for 
the fair singer is sti]l young, and only waits time and experience 
to perfect her. Ina pretty Spanish Canzonet she exhibited the ex- 
ressiveness and purity of herstylc, and was most warmly applauded. 
n the pleasing duetto from the Elisir d’ Amore, “ Quanto Amore,” 
with Signor Ciabatta, she was naive and piquant, and showed herself 
an adept in the florid school of vocalization. The Signor also 
deserves much praise for his share in the duet. We cannot 
particularize all the performances. A few, however, we cannot 
pass over. Madame Hennelle sang the sparkling aria from 
Cenerentola with brilliant effect, and was rapturously applauded, 
It was a perfect specimen of artistic vocalization. A grand Duo 
Concertante, for piano and harp, was splendidly rendered by 
MM. Benedict and Godefroid, and Madame Dulchen was no less 
effective in a clever Fantasia of Schulhoff’s. M. Bezeth created 
a great sensation in a fantasia on the violin, and Madame 
Caradori Allan, in an aria of Donizetti, made a most favorable 
impression by her neat and elegant style, and her finished 
execution. Messieurs Benedict and Jules de Glimes alternated as 
accompanyists of the vocal department. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE 
(To the Editor of ‘“* The Musical World.’”’) 

Mr. Epttror,—Will you allow me, having been a great admirer of the 
translation of Giéthe’s Afinities, in your journal, to dissent from a few 
of your translator’s notes, last week, upon Rétscher’s Treatise on the 
novel. 

Imprimis. The begriff of a deformed man is simply the begriff of a 
deformed man, and not of the primary idea—man. Ergo his explanation 
falls to the ground. It is unnecessary. 

Secondly. The Hegelian reverence for art does not arise from its 
reverence for the development of the begriff but from the capacity of 
the human mind to realize such abstract conception, in its accidental as 
well as in its primary form; in short the begriffis but the idea. Had I 
Hegel at my side I could quote him for this, 

According to his own form the begriff would realize itself from its 
opposite, and produce the thing, if we dispense with the intermediate 
objects of his somewhat tedious exposition of his theory. 

Thirdly. Contradiction is not, as I read Hegel, so much the “ gist of 
of his philosophy,” as a modus operandi—the suppositious algebraic 
quality by which he proves and arrives at his deductions. And, lastly, I 
dissent most totally from his construction of the Hegelian infinity, The 





infinity of Hegel is a complete humbug. It signifies, like many other 
Hegelian terms, whatever the writer chooses. In one case it will mean 
the return of the line of the cirele into itself—in another it will bear 
the common English construction of the word—in a third, merely the 
capacity of universal impression; and, again, the capacity of universal 
effusion. In a word, the significations Hegel applies to the term are 
numberless, and I leave it to your decision whether I am not amply 
justified in calling the Hegelian infinity—infinite in its capacity of 
meaning, the term, as Hegel has it, certainly is—a thorough verbal 
humbug, I trust to your kindness to justify me with the gentleman 
who has so admirably translated the Affinities from an appearance of 
dogmatism, which possibly arises from an effort at conciseness. IJ am 
no admiter of Hegel, and by no means regard him as many of the 
Germans do, as the necessary development of Kant and Fichte. Heis 
a word-maker rather than a thought-maker. But, as I do not wish to 
discuss at length his merits, with the translator of Dr. ROtscher’s cloudy 
criticism of the Affinities, permit me to close, abruptly, my trespass 
upon your space and time. Dear Editor, believe me yours, truly, 

London, June 23, 1847. Cuar.es G. ROSENBERG, 

N. B.—Permit me to pay the translator of Githe’s novel the compli- 
ment of saying that however materially we may differ in our estimate 
of the work itself, it is, in my opinion, the very best translation from 
the German which has yet appeared in our own language. 

*,* In noticing the above very courteous letter, 1 would only observe, 
that the notes were merely written to render intelligible the Hegelian 
words as they occur in Rétscher’s treatise. The only real objections are 
the first and third. The first would have been avoided had I said, “* A 
deformed man cannot be said to answer to his ‘ begriff’? as a man, &c.” 
With respect to the said “infinity,” I can merely say, that the sense 
which I have described it, is, in my opinion, the sense to be understood in 
the passages referred to. I would add, that although this letter is opposed 
to the treatise, 1 only wish there were more of the sort; for here we 
have German philosophy discussed, as it ought to be, on technical 
grounds, TRANSLATOR OF THE “ AFFINITIES.” 





PROVINGIAL. 


LIvERPOOL.—Mrs, St. Albin’s concert, at the Royal Assembly Room 
in this city, was given before a most respectable audience. The 
concert opened with Rossini’s duet ‘ All Idea,,’ by Mr. H. Phillips 
and Mr. Alfred St. Albin, (of the Royal Academy) who made his début 
on this occasion, and recelved a most cordial welcome. His style and 
execution are good ; and should he possess the necessary patience and 
perseverance, he will some day obtain considerably celebrity. We would 
advise Mr. St. Albin sedulously to persue his studies at the Royal 
Academy, for unquestionably he has qualifications which, by careful 
cultivation, will enable him to’take a place among our best tenor-singers, 
Miss Stewart, from the Royal Academy, then gave in charming style 
Bellini’s Aria, ‘‘ Quila voce.” The fair debutante is a most promising 
singer. Mr. Phillips sang, with fine declamatory expression, the Air 
from Mendelssohn’s oratorio of Elijah, ‘‘It is enough now let me die, 
for I am not better than my fathers,” -A Duet on two piano-fortes, by 
Mrs. St. Albin and ‘‘a young lady her pupil” (Miss Raymoad of 
Liverpool,) was a remarkably brilliant and clever performance. Mrs. 
St. Albin excelled herself, admirable as her execution always is; and 
her pupil acquitted herself in a style that reflected the greatest credit on 
both. Rossini’s Duet ‘ Amor Possente,” was swectly sung by Miss 
Stewart and Mr. A. St. Albin. Mr. Phillips gave another selection from 
the Elisah ; and the first part closed with Rossini’s ‘ Dal tuo Stellato 
Soglio,’’ in which the voices of Miss Stewart, Mr. A. St. Albin, Mr, G. 
Weiss, and Mr. H. Phillips blended delightfully. In the second part, 
Mr, G. Weiss sang Verdi's Aria, ‘* Ciel che feci?” so well as to elicit an 
encore. Mr. A. St. Albin gave Rossini’s Cavatina ‘* Languir per una 
bella,” which very narrowly escaped an encore. Mr, H. Tivendell, a 
pupil of Dr. Spobr, displayed great mastery over his violin, Mr, F. 
Tivendell presided at the pianoforte, and accompanied the vocal pieces in 
a very superior manner; he has been studying, as we hear, under 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Phillips sang “The last man,” with noble energy 
end effect. Miss Stewart was encored in Wallace’s ballad, ‘“‘ One gentle 
heart,” and the trio of ‘ This magic wove Scarf,” by Miss Stewart, Mr. 
A. St. Albin, and Mr. Phillips never went better. The concert passed off 
with éclat. 

SHREwssury.—Mr. John Goodall took his farewell benefit at the 
Music Hall, the company was far from numerous, but the talent was 
first rate. The star-of the night was Mr. Goodall, asa violinist, and 
as a violoncellist. Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Ryalls and Signor Sapio, 
sang several morceaux concerted, and solo, Mr, Hiles played the slow 
movement from Haydn’s surprise symphony on the organ, and was 
heartily and deservedly applauded. 
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Limertcx.—Our esteemed fellow citizen, Mr. ‘Vickers, afforded the 
lovers of music a treat at his Academy, 48, George Street, which they 
little anticipated, the delight evinced at the various pieces played by the 
young ladies, his pupils, was never surpassed. And well did they merit 
the encomiums they received. Mr. Vickers has a method of forming 
pianoforte players peculiarly his own—there is an ease, certainty, 
mellowness of tone, and finished style abont the pupils, heard on this 
occasion, which attracted the attention, of all presént; and, these 
peculiarities were observable in the smallest beginner as in the most 
advanced player. Want of space prevents our entering into a minute 
review of each piece, but the whole went oft admirably, and the 
arrangements were so good, that no confusion or delay was occasioned 
throughout, no easy achievement with such a number of performers. 
Limerick may be proud of an establishment such as this, it would have 
been gratifying to Mr. Vickers had he heard the warm wishes of all 
present for the future prosperity of his Academy. So great was the 
anxiety to be present at this musical exhibition, that although 
the cards of admission were limited to the immediate friends of the 
pupils, at one time the crowds actually reached to the hall-door, the 
stair-cases being filled almost to a crush—many were compelled to leave, 
in despair of getting near the concert-room, we congratulate Mr. Vickers 
on the success of this examination, and regret that we are not more 
frequently favoured with such a tieat.—Limerick Chronicle. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Wirson.—This popular Scottish vocalist, gave a second 
and Jast morning entertainment on the “Songs of Scotland,” at 
Wibllis’s Rooms, on Thursday ; the Programme contained several of 
his most esteemed ballads. Mr. Wilson sang with his accustomed 
esprit and effect. 

Motte. Lucite Graun has been confined to her room, by an 
inflamed foot, arising, we believe from oyer-exertion, which has 
prevented her from dancing recently at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Motte. Jenny Linp will sing at two concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. Howard Glover, at Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 
the month of September next. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—We are much gratified in having 
it in our power to announce, that the proceeds of the performance 
of Haydn’s-Oratorio * The Creation,” at Exeter Hall, in aid of the 
fund for the relief of the inhabitants of Scotland, suffering from 
famine, amounted to £1092 10s., the whole of which munificent 
sum is available for the purposes of the charity. But for certain 
unavoidable expences attendant on the building, of which the 
society are not sole Lessees, and other incidental charges, the 
amount would have closely approximated to the handsome sum 
which Mr. Lumley was enabled to hand over to the general fund, 
as the total Receipts of the performance given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. As aiding in the cause and partly conducive to the 
successful result of the performance of the Oratorio, we cannot 
omit mentioning, that nearly the whole of the professional Ladics 
and Gentlemen engaged, cheerfully rendered their gratuitous 
assistance, or greatly reduced their terms on the oecasion. Dr. 
Spohr was to leave his residence at Cassel, on Friday last, for 
England, to fulfil his engagement with the Society, intending to stop 
a day or two at Frankfort. en route. ’ 

Ackerman’s Binpinc Pin.—We call the attention of our Sub- 
scribers and Readers, to the highly useful little article for binding 
music, reserving loose papers, manuscripts, &c. The invention 
comprises the threefvld advantage of simplicity, cheapness and 
utility, qualities sufficient to recommend it to all lovers of music and 
literature. 

Royat Ortuorazpic Hosritat.—A grand ball, under the pa- 
tronage of Her Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness  Privee 
Albertand His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, is announced 
to take place on Monday evening, at Willis’s Rooms, in aid of the 
funds of the above institution. The announcement involves a claim 
on the charity and benevolence of the public in general for one of 
the most praiseworthy establishments ever founded in any country. 
We trust there will be no lack of attendance on Monday night at 
Willis’s Rooms. 

Jenny Linp 1n Mancuester.—The two performances of this 
charming cantatrice in Manchester, are to be Amina in Bellini’s 
La Sonnambula, and the Vivanditre in Donizetti’s La Figlia del 
Reggimento. ‘Lhe first is to be given on Saturday, August 28th, 


and the last on Wednesday, September Ist. With every admission 
ticket sold, a seat ticket will be given, entitling the holder to a 
particular seat ; and, as all the seats throughout the kouse, except 
the open gallery seats are reserved, places taken on the purchase 
of tickets for parties at a distance, will secure the seats without 
risk or disappointment. The prices we believe are to be 3ls. 6d. 
to the dress circle ; 21s. to the pit stalls and the upper circle of 
boxes; 10s.6d. to the ‘‘amphitheatre,” or front row round the 
lower gallery tier, the sides of the circle being thrown into it ; 
and 5s. to the only unreserved seats in the house—those at the 
back of this amphitheatre, and those in the upper gallery. On 
the whole, the prices, comparing them with those at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre during Jenny Lind’s performances, and looking at the 
immense cost of this engagement to the proprietor of the Theatre 
Royal, are reasonable, and so far as we can judge, are considered 
satisfactory. ‘The principals already advertised as engaged with 
Jenny Lind are Signori Gardoni and F. Lablache. We believe 
various others of the Opera-house are to be engaged so as to give 
completeness to the opera; and the orchestra is to be greatly 
augmented for these occasions. All the pit is to be stalled, as well 
as the front row or rows of the lower gallery, corresponding to what 
is termed the gallery stalls or gallery amphitheatre of the London 
Opera-house. 

Metopists.—The first meeting of the Melodists’ Club will take 
place, in the Freemasons’ Hall, on Tuesday next, Lieut.-General 
Sir Andrew Barnard, G.C,B., in the chair. Among those who 
have been invited on the occasion, are Madame Dulcken, the 
Misses Pyne, Miss Ransford, and Miss Bassano; Mr. Braham, 
Herr Pischek, and a host of other eminent vocalists. Ladies will 
be introduced in the course of the evening, to witness the musical 
performances. The Earl of Westmoreland was fully expected to 
arrive in time to preside, but his lordship cannot quit Berlin until 
the beginning of July, when he will pay London ashort visit. We 
regret to learn, that his eldest son, Lord Burghersh, is seriously 
indisposed ; the Countess of Westmoreland has been in London 
this fortnight back. 

INSTALLATION oF Prince AtberT.—There will be a Concert 
at Cambridge, on Monday evening, July 5, at which Jenny Lind 
and several other eminent vocalists will sing, in honour of Her 
Majesty’s presence. On Tuesday, the 6th, the Installation Ove, 
written by Mr.Wordsworth, and composed by Professor Walmisley, 
will be performed ; a rehearsal of which, will take place at the Ha- 
nover Square Rooms, on Friday, the 2nd of July, under the direc- 
tion of the composer. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 


Hi ly | 
IMU 





Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 

These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 


JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 
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To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British 
Army and Navy. 


J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 


J. Konuer having brought to perfection and obtained Her Majesty’s Letters 
Patent for the above invention, which he has applied to the CORNOPEAN, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROMBONES, and FRENCH HORNS, he can now 
with great confidence, after an experience of Five years in bringing the action to 
its present state of perfection, recommend them to Her Majesty’s Army and 
Navy, and al) Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that this Patent gives 
to these Instruments are :— 


1. All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per” 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument. 


2. The intervals on the Dratonic and Curonaric Scales are perfect, the cam- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed with a 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the performer. 


3. Combinations in harmony, which never before could be performed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with pertect ease, and Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this principle can produce a more rich and sonorous 
effect than Twenty Four could do on the old principles. The harshness of tone in 
the former Brass Instruments is entirely done away with, and a set of these 
Instruments heard together, produces Military and harmonious effects never 
before heard. 


These Instruments are now in use iu Her MaJesty’s PrivaTE BAND, First 
Lire Guarps, Royat Horse Guarps, GRENADIER GUAKDS, FUSILEER 
Guarps, Roya, ARTILLERY, 60rH RovyAL RIFLES, &c. 

Testimonials, Drawings, and Prices, forwarded on application to J. KOHLER’S 
Manufactory, 35, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 








Professional Life Assurance Company, 


connecting the Clerical, Legal, Military, Naval, and Medical Professions; and 
holding out advantages to the Public not hitherto offered by any similar Institution. 
— Incorporated.—Capital #250,000.—Established upon the mixed, mutual, and 
proprietary priaciple.—Rates essentially moderate.—Every description of policy 
granted. Immediate, survivorship, and deferred annuities; and endowments to 
widows, children and others.—Every policy (except only in cases of pergonation,) 
indisputable.—The assured permitted to go to and reside in Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Australasia, Maderia, Cape of Good Hope, and Prince Edward’s 
Island, without any additional premium.—Medical men remunerated for their 
reports.—Loans granted on real or = security.—One tenth of the entire 
profits appropriated for the relief of the assured while living, and of his widow 
and orphans. Annuities granted in the event of blindness, insanity, paralysis, 
accidents, and any other bodily or mental affliction disabling the parties.— Persons 
of every class and degree admitted to all the advantages of the corporation.— 
Rates for assuring £100 at the age of 25; 35; 45; and 55, respectiveiy ; namely— 
#1 lds, 6d.; £2 5s. Gd.; £3 4s. 3d.; and #4 18s. 6d.—Prospectuses with full 
details may be had at the Office.—A pplications requested from parties desirous of 
becoming Agents.— Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


Epwarp Bay is, Actuary and Secretary. 





JENNY LIND’S SONGS. 





THE MUSICAL BOUQUET. 


EDITED BY GEO. ALLMANN. 


No. 145, just published, price 6d., contains two favourite Songs from 

Robert le Diab e,”? embellished with a beautiful portrait of JENNY LINv. 
Part 36. just published, price 1s., contains, No. 141, a Pot bourri, from “ I du 
Foscari; » No. 142,48 < by Boieldieu, and a song by Auber; No. 143, a song, 

The Prayer,” from “‘T du Foscari;” No. 144, a song by Mendelssohn, and a 
song by Spohr. “ ‘the Standard Bearer,” the “ Wanderer,” ‘‘ Erl King,” “ My 
Heart’s on the Rhine,” “ Summer Night,” from “ Don Pasquale.”? ‘ Pestal,” 
and the Ethiopian Melodies, are also published. Each number is beautifull 
illustrated, and may be had separately, price 3d, London: Office, 200, Hig 
Holborn; and W. StraNGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 





“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


AND 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 


Every description of CONCERT PRINTING, (Public or Private,) consisting 
of Programmes, Norss, TicKETs, Posting BiLits, Music and MusIcAL 
Works, &c., are neatly and expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 


W. 8S. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 2] YEARS! 


nee also may be had “The Musical World,” and all Operas, Comedies, 
y8, Farces, Burlesques, and the whole of Webster’s unique Acting Drama, 











COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
MR. LEIGH HUNT, 


One of the most genial and graceful writers in the language, who has 
ever laboured for the welfare and happiness of mankind; who, in poetry 
and in prose, has charmed and improved hundreds of thousands of 
readers; whose added claim upon the generation risen up is, that he has 
suffered in their time, and upon the generation coming on, that he has 
taught them, better than any other man, what to read, and where to 
find it, and how best, by sympathy with ennobling thoughts, to elevate 
the commonest things around them into sources of delight, and perfect 
themselves in the cheerful and patient philosophy which no one has 
better proved than he, in his whole life and character:—Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, grown grey in such service, is in unprosperous worldly circum- 
stances, and in bad health. He needs respite from labour, and relief 
from anxiety. 

The claims of Mr. Leigh Hunt upon his country have long been 
under the consideration of the country’s government, during so many 
years, that it becomes necessary, pending any permanent provision 
(of which tKere is still hope) to afford his well-wishers some opportunity 
of recognising those claims for themselves. 

The most thriving actors take benefits at certain regular seasons. A 
theatrical benefit was formerly an established part of a dramatic writer’s 
profits. Mr. Leigh Hunt is a dramatic writer himself, and is further 
associated with the stage by a series of elegant criticisms on some of its 
greatest ornaments, 

It has appeared to many who are interested in literature and art, and 
who desire substantially to testify their gratitude to this distinguished 
man, that a theatrical performance for his benefit would be at once the 
most delicate and easy mode of attaining the end in view. But, that if 
the performance could be achieved by amateurs, themselves associated 
with letters and art, it would be such an honourable recognition of his 
claims, and such an appeal to the public by literature in behaif of lite- 
rature, as Mr. Hunt might regard with no other feeling than pride. 

The gentlemen who acted together at Miss Kelly’s and the St. James’s 
Theatres, some two years ago, have readily and earnestly responded to 
this sentiment, and are happy to join together in such a purpose. 

The Company will comprise 


MR. DUDLEY COSTELLO. MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
MR, CHARLES DICKENS AND BROTHERS. 
MR. AUGUSTUS EGG. MR. JOHN FORSTER. 


MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

MR. JOHN LEECH. MR.G.H.LEWIS. MR, MARK LEMON. 
MR. R. B. PEAKE. MR. FRANK STONE. 
MR.T.J. THOMPSON AND OTHERS. 

It is proposed to arrange the benefit on the extensive and unusual scale 
now to be stated, in order that a portion of the proceeds may be devoted 
to the assistance of another celebrated writer whose literary career is at 
an end, and who has no provision for the decline of his life. 

There will be two performances in London, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden. The first will take place 

ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 
When will be presented Ben Jonnson’s Comedy of 


EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR, 
AND A FARCE: 
The second will take place 
ON MONDAY, JULY 19, 
When will be presented SHakspeare’s Comedy of 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 
From the Original Text, and a FARCE. 


Appxessgs for these two occasions have been written by Sin EpnwarD 
Butwer Lyrton and Mr. Serjzant TaLrourD, and will be spoken on 
the respective evenings. 

There will be afterwards one performance, by the same gentlemen, and 
for the same object, at MANCHESTER, and one at LivzeRPOOL, 

It only remains to add, that in order that this appeal may have as 
wide range as possible, the terms of subscription have been adjusted at 
as low a rate as seems compatible with the object. 

Private Boxes, Grand Tier, 5 guineas; Private Boxes, Pit Tier and 
First Tier, 4 guineas; Private Boxes, Second Tier, 3 guineas; Private 
Boxes, Third Tier, 2 guineas; Private Boxes, Fourth Tier, 14 guineas ; 
Pit Seats, each 5s.; Pit Stalls, each 15s.; First Amphitheatre Seats, 
each 5s.; First Amphitheatre Stalls, each 10s.; Second Amphitheatre 
Seats, each 3s. 6d.; Second Amphitheatre Stalls, 6s. ; Gallery Seats, ea. 2s. 

All correspondence and communications to be addressed to Mr. B. B. 
Peake, office, Piazza Coffee-house, Coven:-garden. The Tickets will be 
issued on and after the lst of July. Admission by Tickets only. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

=e 

The Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that there will be an 


EXTRA NIGHT 
On THURSDAY NEXT, July 1, 1847, 


When will be presented MEYERBEER’s celebrated Opera (with new Scenery, 
Dresses, and Decorations), entitled 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


The Scenery by Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL. 


Alice... Mdlle. JENNY LIND. 


Isabella, Madame Castellan—Roberto, Signor Fraschini, 
Rambaldo, Signor Gardoni—Sacerdote, Signor Bouche, 
Bertram, Herr Staudigl. 


In the Second Act, an incidental DIVERTISSEMENT, in which 
Madlle. CAroLINA Rosati will appear. 
With various Entertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, combining 


the talents of Mdile. C. Grist, Mdlle. C. Rosati, Mdlle. Certro, 
M. St. Leon, and M. Perror. 











THE PATENT HARMONIUM,.—CAUTION. 


GEO. LUFF and SON having discovered that several inferior imitations of 
their beautiful Instrument, THE PATENT HARMONIUM, have been sold 
under the same name, in London, Liverpool, and other places, caution Purchasers 
either to visit their establishment, or to write for their illustrated Prospectus, and 
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Sees OPERA 


COVENT gs CARDEN. 
The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
Wiil take place 


On THURSDAY NEXT, July Ist, 


On which occasion will be performed the Opera of 


NORMA. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Madame Grisi, Madlie. Corbari, Sig. Salvi, and Sig. Marini. 
To be followed by an Act of 


A FAVORITE OPERA, 
In which Madlle. Alboni, Signor Mario, and other Artistes will appear. 
To conclude with a new 
GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT, 


In which Madlle. PLUNKETT will make her appearance; also Madlle. BADERNA, 
Mesdlles, DELECHAUX, De MELISSE, STEPHAN, M. MABILLE, &c. will perform, 
*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office, in the Theatre, 
Bow Street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent St. 
The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance commence 
at Eight o’clock. 


GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Nobility, Gentry, and the Pablic are respectfully informed that a 


Gk A WD MORN ION G CONCERT 
ji e place 
On FRIDAY, JULY 2nd, 
When will be performed (for the last time) 


ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER.” 


After which BEETHOVEN’S OVERTURE TO ‘* LEONORA.” 


A MISCELLANEOUS ACT, 

In which Madame Grisi and Madlle. Albonl will sing the celebrated 
Duet from “ SeMmirAMIDE.”—Madlle. Alboni will also sing the favorite song 
from “ LucreziA Borata.” -Signor Mario will introduce the serenade, 
“Com ’e gentil,” from “ Don PASQUALE ;” and other most favorite morceaux 
from the Operas will be sung by Madame Persiani, Madame Ronconi, 
Madlle. Corbari, Signori Salvi, Ronconi, Rovere, Marini, &c. 

To conclude with 
BEETHOVEN’S GRAND BATTLE SYMPHONY, 
For the perfect performance of which two additional Military Bands will be 
engaged.—Conpuctor, M. Costa. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box Office, in the Theatre, Bow 
Street; and at Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. The doors 
will be opened at one o’clock, and the performance commence at half-past one. 


we 
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the name of their Country Agent; this will ensure the possession of a g 


Patent Harmonium. 

GEO. LUFPP AND SON, 
Manufacturers of Patent Pianofortes, in every variety of style and fashion, war- 
ranted to keep well in tune, and prepared for extreme climates. Price lists and 
drawings forwarded by post, or enclosed in Book or Music-sellers parcels to order. 
Geo. LurF and Son, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


WILSON’S LAST NICHT OF THE SEASON. 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 
On MONDAY, JUNE 28, at Eight o'clock, 


Mr. WILSON WILL GIVE “AN HOUR WI’ BURNS,” 


In which he will sing a Selection of the favourite Songs of the Poet, and Recite 
the humorous Poem of “Tam o’Shanter. In the second part, Mr. Wilson will 
sing ‘Caller Herrin’—‘ Come under my Plaidie’—The First Blast of the Trumpet? 
— We’re a’ noddin’—The Reel of Tullochgorum.’ Private boxes for six per- 
sons, 158. ; for eight, 12. 








ACKERMANN’S 


REGISTERED BINDING PIN 


Is by far the best yet invented for holding loose Manuscripts, Sermons, Music, 
Weekly Papers, and all unstitched publications. It is neat in appearance—is 
appli in @ few seconds—can be repeatedly used—and does no injury to the 
paper. Cards of 48 lackered, or 50 gilt Pins sold at 6d. and 1s. by 

ACKERMANN and Co., 96, STRAND, 


And all Stationers and Musicsellers. 


Hoarseness, and all Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, effectually cured by 


KEATINGS COUCH LOZENCES. 


_ Upwards of Forty Years experience has proved the infallibility of these Lozenges 
in the cure of Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and Pulmonary 
Maladies. The patronage of his Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majesty the 
King of Hanover, has been bestowed upon them ; as also has that of the Nobility 
and Clergy of the United Kingdom; and, above all, the Faculty have especially 
recommended them as a remedy of unfailing efficacy. Testimonials are con- 
tinually received confirmatory of the value of these Lozenges, and prouing the 
perfect safety of their use, (for they contain no Opium nor any preparation of that 
Drug), so that they may be given to females of the most delicate constitution, 
and children of the tenderest years without hesitation. 
Prepared and sold in boxes at 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c-, 79, st. Paul’s Church-yard, 
London, Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors inthe Kingdom. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Glasgow, Jan. 12th, 1847. 
Sir—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent 
COUGH LOZENGES have done me. In December, 1845, I caught a severe 
cold from riding two or three miles, one very wet night, which settled in my 
Lungs, and quite took away my voice, so that 1 could not speak above a whis 
from that time until December last. I tried all kinds of Medicines, but t 
were of no avail. I was then advised to 2B pay a Lozenges, which I did only to 
please my friends, but betore I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, = voice, to my great 
Joy, came back as strong as ever.—I am Sir, yours respectfully, 

Thomas Keating, Esq. James MARTIN. 
N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 
“ yg Coucn LozeNGgs,”’ are engrayed on the Government Stamp of 
eac X. 


Coughs, 
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NATIONAL DANCES 


STILL IN USE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





* * + % oa * 
*€ Viens & nous, Terpsichore, 
Sous tes pas 


La sagesse est aimable, et se rit du trépas! 


Viens; et de ton joyeux délire, 
4 ton tour 
Iilumine les yeux de la beauté qu’ inspire 
L’Amour.” 


LE CHEVALIER CHATELAIN,. 
Containing a Description of the 
STEPS, ATTITUDES, COSTUMES, 
PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS, AND ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL NATIONAL OR POPULAR 


DANCES, 
AS PRACTISED BY VARIOUS CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


This description will be cqremmensee by artistical and philosophical remarks 
upon the beauties peculiar to each dance, shewing that the true spirit of their 
construction is closely connected with, and derived from, the tastes and habits of 
the different countries where they were invented. This work, which is the first of 
the kind that has appeared, will be illustrated and explained by engravings of 
figures, and accompanied by the original music. It will be divided into two 
parts. The first part will comprise those graceful, attractive, picturesque, and 

tic dances of southern climates, in which the heart indulges without reserve 
in its emotions, and the various movements are dictated by a glowing imagina- 
tion. The second part will treat of the dances of northern countries, where 
reserve, mixed with elegance and energy, and a kind of restrained gaiety, clearly 
indicate the character of the people with whom such dances are most in use. In 
this last-mentioned kind of dancing will be noted all those varieties and shades 
of difference, which, during a gradual departure from national traits, have been 
introduced, either from a desire to imitate foreign styles and manners, or 
by some national event belonging to the history of the country where they 
appear. ‘This introduction of new and foreign forms in dancing, produces 
new tastes, or else haa greatly modify those national tastes which had already 
of a long time existed. It will now appear that this work is well calculated 
to satisfy general curiosity upon such a subject, from the univegsal and 
interesting manner in which it treats of an art which is ever delightful, whether 
shared at the private party or witnessed in public at the theatre. Remarks will 
be made on those charming and celebrated Danseuses, who have with so much 
talent transplanted to the theatre the elegancies of polished life, as well as origin- 
alities from the country. These traits they have interwoven with so much art 
into their scenic dances, that they have become a principal charm of the Ballet, 
These personal remarks, or rather biograph‘cal notices, will commence from the 
sixteenth century, and be continued to the present time, and to the last new 
Cachucha lately danced by Madlle. Baderna. Upon the Whole this work will be 
found both interesting and useful to amateurs, prone of fashion, professors of 
dancing, to painters and artists, and even to students. 

BY Cc. BLASIS, 


Ballet Master to the Royal Opera, Covent Garden; Finishing Master at the 
Imperial Seedene of Dancing, Milan; Author of a Treatise on tle Art of 
Dancing; the Code of Terpsichore; and several other Theatrical Works, pub- 
lished in Italy, France, and England. 

‘Lhe Work will appear in numbers, to be had of the AuTHoR, 1, Tavistock 
Row, Covent Garden; at the Orrror of the Musical World, 
60, St. Martin’s Lane ; «nd at the principal Booksellers and Musicsellers. 


MR. TULLY’S NEW OPERA, 


NOW PERFORMING WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS. 
THE FOLLOWING SONGS ARE RAPTUROUSLY ENCORED: 





A little Cot beside the Sea, sung by Miss Rainforth ................. 2s. 
Dream of Love, sung by Mr. Harrison ......0.-.cccccccssecvcscees 2s. 
How softly calm the Moonbeams sleep, sung by Mr. Harrison ...... 2s. 
Like the ae | (the Moorish Maid), sung by Klise ER seus cs vowtiwe 2s. 
Every Joy of my Childhood is gone, sung by Miss Isaacs............ 2s. 
Beauteous Rose, sung by Mr. Lefiler..........ccccceccccccevecccscce 2s. 


The whole of the vocal music, quadrilles, and various arrangements will appear 
immediately—-CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


PERSONAL GRACES. 


The countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, 
the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal 
the effect of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, on either natural or artificial 
hair, rendering it so admirably soft, that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering 
the head dress truly enchanting. ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is a preparation of 
unparalleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, 
preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather; and ROWLAND’S 
ODON10, or PEARL DENTRIFRICE, is alike invaluable for its beautifying 
and preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations—some are offered under the implied sanction 
of Royalty, and the Government Departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion. The only Genuine “ Macassar O1L,” “ KaLypor,”’ and “Oponro,” are 
** ROWLAND’S,” and the wrapper of each bears the name of ROWLAND?:,” 





preceding that of the article, with their signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus— |: 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 


Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by every respectable Chemist 
and Fordamer throughout the kingdom. ’ — 





NEW AND SELECT MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 
B. WILLIAMS, 30, (Fountain Court,) Cheapside, & 170, Gt. Dover Road. 





N. J. SPORLE’S LAST NEW SONG, 


“COUNTRY LIFE, 

Is the best song yet written hy that talented composer, and sung by him and 
also by the most eminent fex.ale vocalists with unanimous encores. e Poetry 
by H. Lovell. 

“JENNY LIND’S DREAM, 

The Words by Reginald Moreton, the Music by (that justly rising composer) 
J.J. Haite. The peculiar circumstances under which these words were written 
cannot fail exciting interest, and it is one of the most beautiful melodies ever 
produced, and lies in such a moderate compass for the voice that any singer can 
execute it with ease. The accompaniments are easy, but arranged with much 


judgment. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, 
Price Threepence per Sheet, the full music size, printed from engraved plates, 
and warranted correct ; embracing already upwards of 1000 Sheets various, an 
new works are continually being added. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of a 


postage stamp. ’ 
VIOLIN MUSIC, 

Thirty-two of the most celebrated Overtures as Solos for the Violin, each 6d. ; 
as Duets for two violins, each 1s. ; fifteen Overtures as Trios for two violins and 
Violoncello, each 1s. 6d.; forwarded, postage free, on receipt of one postage 
stamp extra for every 6d. publishing price. 


WILLIAMS’ SCRAP BOOK FOR FLUTE OR VIOLIN 
In Nos, at 6d. each, each number containing from 12 to 36 Airs. In this work, 
may be had “ Jullien’s Polka, “ Jullien’s Cellarius,’”’ Airs from ‘‘The Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Daughter of St. Mark,” “ Ethiopian Melodies,” &c. &c. Any No. for- 
warded postage free on receipt of two stamps extra beyond the publishing price. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 


On the 1st of July, will be published, Part I. of a New, Cheap, and Important 


MUSICAL PUBLICATION, 
(To appear in Monthly Parts, small quarto, Price 2s. 6d., each Part containing 
from 50 to 60 pages of the best engraved and printed Music), consisting of all the 
most favorite Operas of Mozart, Gluck, Weber Spohr, Cimarosa, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, &c., &c., each 
ra wil iven with the vocal score in its integrity, (in ing the unaccom- 
Coens echaliben nat oho alta o Comecera 


anied recitatives never before published,) to whic 
=NGLISH Text, rendered by J. W. Mould. 

The Musical Portion of the Work will be revised by W. S. Rockstro. The series 
commences with Mozart’s celebrated Opera the ‘‘ M of Figaro,” 
(from 3 to 5 Operas will be completed in the course of each year, thus costing on 
an average from 5s. to 10s. each). 

London: T. Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. And to be had 

of all Booksellers and Music-sellers in the United Kingdom. 


MUSIC STOCK, 
Selling Off under Prime Cost—Retiring from the Business. 


Consisting of One Hundred Piano-fortes and Barrel Pianos ; Twenty Double 
and Single Action Harps; One Hundred fine old Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, 
and Double Basses, Guitars, Flutes, Clarionets, Flageolets, Concertinas, Accor- 
dians, Musical Boxes; all kinds of Brass Instruments ; Kettle and Side Drums; 
and every other article connected with the Music trade. 

N.B. A large Barrel Church Organ in mahogany case.—J. TURNER, 
84, Leadenhall Street. 


DANIEL’S PREDICTION. 
Mr. ©. E. HORN’s NEW ORATORIO 


Is in course of Publication, by Subscription. Price 21s., in cloth. Choral 
and other Societies desirous of performing it, can be supplied with and 
other Parts by application to the Composer, 7, Monmouth-road, Bai iter: 
Subscriptions received by Z. T. PuRDAY, 45, High Holborn, and ali M llers 
in town and country. 














HARPS. 


T. MARTIN respectfully informs the Patrons and Friends of the late 
Mr. Stumperr, and the Musical Public in general, that he pro carrying on 
the business of “‘ HARP MAKING and REPAIRING,” on same principle 
as superintended by him for upwards of 36 years for the above-named eminent 
maker, and trusts that the result of his long experience, and a conscientious 
desire to give satisfaction, will ensure to him the patronage and he now 
takes the liberty of soliciting. * 

References of the highest respectability may be had if required. 

22, London Street, Fitzroy Square. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ROSENBERG’s CRITICAL GUIDE 


TO THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
In Trafalgar Square, is Published to-day, by W. 8. J OHNSON, “ Nassau Steam 
Press,” 60, St, Martin’s Lsne, and may be had of all Booksellers, = Is. : 
Also may be had all ( Comedies, Ballets, Webster’s National Acting 





orld. 








Drama, and the Musical 
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M. JULLIEN’S 


Annual Musical Presentation 


AND 


GIRCULATING LIBRARY 


M. JULUIEN, has the honour to submit to the Masical Public of Great 
Britain and Ireland, an entirely NEW SYSTEM for supplying their Musical 
requirements, . 6 

It has long been a subject of just complaint in the Profession, as well 
as amongst Amateurs, that in order to become possessed of a moderate 
proportion of the Musical Novelties of the day, it is necessary to purchase, 
at a very considerable, and in many cases, at an inconvenient cost, a 
quantity of Music, which, if it do not prove utterly worthless, is very 
frequently found on trial, to be unsuited to, or unwished for by, the pur- 
chaser, who thus becomes burdened with a considerable expense, while 
the object he has been seeking remains uiattained. 


A Musical Circulating Library 


would appear in a great measure to obviate these inconveniences; yet 
there are many who object, and naturally so, to pay a considerable sum 
annually for the mere loan of Music, not having the power to retain as 
their own property any one piece which they may wish to possess, with- 
out making further payments in addition to their annual subscription. « 

To meet both these difficulties, M. Jutien brings forward this New 
System, which, supported as it will be by the great resources of his 
extensive London establishment, as well as by his numerous Continental 
connections, will, he hopes, afford advantages and facilities to his sub- 
scribers, to which no other plan hitherto brought forward has ever laid 
claim. 

M. Jui.ien has formed a complete Circulating Library, and intends 
every year to establish 


A GRAND MUSICAL PRESENTATION, ° 


in which every subscriber will become interested to the full amount of 
their Annual Subscription—that is to say, M. Juuien will present 
GRATIS to each subscriber Music to the FULL AMOUNT OF HIS OR 
HER SuBscriPTion to the Library—such Music to be chosen by the suly- 
scribers themselves, and to become their sole property. : 

For Three Guineas, therefore, a subscriber will be supplied, on LOAN, 
with any Music he may wish for, and at the end of the year will be pre- 
SENTED with THREE GUINEAS’ WORTH, to become his own exclusive 
property. 

In order to facilitate the: Subscribers’ Selection, M. Junnigen will 
furnish a list of the most fashionable and popular Pieces, with the prices 
attached. This list having been marked and sent into the library, the 
Subscriber will immediately receive the pieces chosen. ‘ 

In bringing forward this system, (new to this country,) M. JuLiizn 
has the satisfaction to reflect that on the continent, where it has been 
some years in operation, it has had the effect of advancing the interest of 
the Musical Art in the highest degree. 

M. Juuien’s Library, whichis the most extensive to be found in 
England at the present time, possesses the COMPLETE known WORKS 
of the English, German, Italian, and French Authors, all of which will be 
at the disposal of the Subscribers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


1.—The Subscription to be always paid at the time of subscribing and 
at the renewal of every subsequent term. 

2.—Subscribers resident in London, to be entitled to Six Pieces of 
Music and one Score at a time; Country Subscribers to Twelve 
Pieces and Two Scores at a time. 


3.—To each Subscriber will be presented gratis, at the time of subscribing, | important Branch of a Musical Education, the just appreciation of the exact 
a Portfolio, for the protection of the Library Music; and at no | value of the different notes. 


time, on any.consideration, will Music be received, or sent back, 
unless enclosed in the Portfolio. 

4.—Should any Music be retained beyond the time subscribed for, the 
Subscription will continue open, and must be paid for until such 
Music is returned. 

5.—All expences attending Carriage, Postage, &c., to be defrayed by the 
Subscribers. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


a 


‘NEW PATENT DIATONIC PLUTE, invented by eg B.A., 


: SOVEREIGN 
Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


: ‘i Trustees. 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. ; Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. - - » Claude Edward Scott, i'sq. 


Directors. 
CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 








Arthur Lennox, Sir James Carmichael, . 
Derury-CHainMAN, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
Eaq.,M.P. _; William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. , 
John Ashburner, Esy., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
T.'M. B. Batard, Esq. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 


Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, gtanted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 
families of the assured af death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

Persons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 
property, or desiring to pay off existing charges thereon, can, by assuring with 
this Company, obtain the advance of the full amount of the:Policy, repayable by 
instalments, extended over a period of years, on the advantageous terms explained 
in the Prospectus. 

In case the assured dies during the limited number of years agreed upon, he 
will not leave his property encumbered with:a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
representatives will be entitled to receive the amount secured by the Policy, after 
deducting the sums then remaining unpaid. Or, he may, at any time, anticipate 
the payment of the sums still remaining unpaid on favourable terms, and couti- 
nue the Policy, if he pleases, as an ordinaty Life Policy. 

ANNUITIES and ENDOWMENTs On liberal terms. 
The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
H. D. Davenport, Secretary. 
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THE NEW DIATONIC FLUTE. 
Fingered Like the Ordinary Flute. 

This Instrument can be procured only of the Patentee, Manufac 8, Bett 
Yard, Gracechutch Street. rt —s 
All who have adopted this Flute pronounce it superior to any other in correct- 
ness of TuNE, and power and briiliancy of Tone. j 

Just published, by CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, Rezent Street, 
THEORY OF THE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE. 
By A. Siccama, B.A., Inventor and Patentee. 


Mr. WILLIAM FORDE 
Author of “L’ Anima dell’ Opera,’’ (Flute and Pianoforte), Forty-eight Trios 
(2 Flutes and Pianoforte), &c. &c. 

Begs to inform his Pupils and flute Players in ohne that after a careful 
investigation of SICCAMA’S PATENT DIATONIC P B, he has 
adopted that Instrument with the conviction of the Inventor’s claim to the pro- 
duction of Perrect TuNE in every Key, with improved volume, beauty, and 
equality of Tone. Address—3, Bell Yard, Gracechurch Street. 


Mr, FREDERICK HILL 


Begs to inform his pupils and amateurs of the Flute, that he has adopted the 


py Mopal 


ise, 





and gives INSTRUCTIONS daily at the Patent Flute Manufactory, 3, Bell Yard, 
Gracechurch St.; and at his own residence, 2, Scholfield Place; Fulham Road. 


-K 
Begs to announce to his Pupils and Amateurs of the Flute, that he gives instruc- 
tions on thee NEW PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, invented by 
A. SICCAMA, B.A. . This instrument. retains the Old FINGERING, with several 
additions, which give facility. Being convinced of its decided superiority, he is 
desirous of introduring it to the notice of his friends. 

Address, Mr. King, 2, Westminster Road, near the Obelisk. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
SLATE EXERCISES, 


Being a Series of progressive TIME EXERCISES, written without the usual 
Bar , Fee and designed for the purpose of instructing Pupils in that most 





BY W. H. LONGHURST. 
London: ‘Published by J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 
24, Poultry ; to be bad of the AurHor, 33, Broad Street, Canterbury; and 
all Music and Booksellers. 
N.B.—Key to the above, Price One Shilling. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press, ed 

WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish ot St. 
Martin's in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be ‘addressed post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, PaternosterRow ; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Booksellers, 





214, Recent-STREET, AND 45, King-STREET. 





City Agent, Mr. G. F. Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, June 26th, 1847. 








